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Tall  poplar  trees  against  blue  sky 
and  white  clouds  —  what  a  feel- 
ing they  impart  of  serenity  and 
assurance!  They  symbolize  earth's 
productivity.  Their  roots  are  deep 
in  the  soil,  yet  they  lift  themselves 
ever  upward  toward  heaven  itself. 
In  this  day  of  fear  and  insecurity, 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  strength 
and  inspiration. 

Photo  is  by  Harold  M.  Lambert. 

For  further  information  on  pioneer 
trees  turn  to  page  266,  "Trees  — 
Against  Desert  Sun  and  Wind." 

-K.S.B. 
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"  T?OR  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the 

whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  he  cast 
away? 

"For  whosoever  shall  he  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory, 
and  in  his  Fathers,  and  of  the  holy  angels." 

(Luke  9:25,  26.) 

If  we  accept  the  spirit  entity  of  man  as  real 
and  eternal,  how  utterly  foolish  to  ignore  or  to 
neglect  its  development  by  giving  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  attention  to  physical  needs,  pleasures,  and 
passion. 

If  one  makes  the  present  world  with  its 
allurements,  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  indul- 
gences, etc.  "the  object  of  supreme  pursuit"  and 
gain  not  only  what  one  seeks,  but  the  whole 
world,  yet  along  with  it  forfeits  one's  own  soul, 
one  has  gambled  the  only  thing  worth  while,  and 
lost. 

Also,  if  we  are  in  company  where  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  unpopular,  if,  in  order  to  stand 
well  with  others  or  to  avoid  criticism  we  yield 
to  indulgences  violative  of  Christ's  teachings,  we 
demonstrate  that  we  are  ashamed  of  Him,  and 
merit  his  being  ashamed  of  us  when  He  "cometh 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels." 

Power  of  Choice  Is  a  God-given  Gift 

The  power  of  choice  is  a  God-given  gift,  and 
the  purpose  of  life  is  happiness.  Things  which 
pertain  to  the  physical  nature  are  so  easily  ob- 
tained and  the  pleasure  so  immediate  that  many 
spend  most  of  their  time  seeking  them  and  neg- 
lecting the  permanent  joys  of  the  spirit. 

We  are  living  in  what  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  most  epoch-making  period  of  all  time.  There 
is  ample  evidence  on  every  hand  that  we  are 
witnessing  one  of  those  tidal  waves  of  human 
thought  and  emotion  which  periodically  sweep 
over  the  world  and  change  the  direction  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  It  is  a  time  that  demands  clear 
thinking  and  sound  judgment.  Whether  we  are 
willing  to  admit  it  or  not,  this  is  a  revolutionary 
period. 

Today,  if  ever,  is  a  time  for  young  people 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  building  "bird's 
nests"  or  with  temporary  desires  and  pleasures 
of  the  moment,  to  get  in  mind  eternal  verities, 
fundamental  truths,  and  make  them  life's  guiding 
stars. 

If  in  this  unsettled  sea  of  human  perplexities, 


yearnings,  disappointments,  and  despair  we 
would  pause  and  eliminate  from  our  minds  our 
immediate  demands  and  schemes  for  livelihood, 
if  we  would  set  aside  our  desires  for  personal 
pleasure  resulting  from  indulgence  in  gratifica- 
tion of  appetites  and  passions,  if  we  would  for 
ah  hour  or  two  withdraw  ourselves  completely 
from  the  physical,  the  sensual,  the  political,  and 
even  the  social  influence  of  this  human  world, 
and  let  our  souls  commune  with  self  and  with 
the  Infinite  —  we  will  find  that  only  in  the  recog- 
nition and  adoption  of  eternal  verities  can  the 
yearning  of  a  sincere  mind  be  satisfied  and 
peace  and  happiness  be  realized. 

Life  Has  Been  Full  For  Man 

The  captain  of  the  Kon  Tiki,  when  midway 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  experienced  in  reality  what 
I  am  now  suggesting  you  try  to  experience  in 
imagination.  Floating  on  a  raft  with  his  five 
companions,  a  thousand  fathoms  of  water  be- 
neath them,  a  myriad  of  glittering  tropical  stars 
in  the  firmament  above,  he  writes:  "Whether  it 
was  1947  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  suddenly  became  of  no 
significance.  We  LIVED  and  THAT  we  felt 
with  alert  intensity.  We  realized  that  life  had 
been  full  for  man  before  the  technical  age  also— 
in  fact,  fuller  and  richer  in  many  ways  than  the 
life  of  modern  man.  Time  and  evolution  some- 
how ceased  to  exist:  ALL  THAT  WAS  REAL 
AND  THAT  MATTERED  WERE  THE  SAME 
TODAY  AS  THEY  HAD  ALWAYS  BEEN  AND 
WOULD  ALWAYS  BE." 

The  captain  seemed  to  feel  what  our  poet 
said  about  truth: 

".  .  .  Tis  the  last  and  the  first, 
For  the  limits  of  time  it  steps  o'er: 
Though  the  heavens  depart, 
And  the  earth's  fountains  burst, 
Truth,  the  sum  of  existence, 
Will  weather  the  worst, 
Eternal,  unchanged  evermore." 

If,  as  I  say,  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  all 
immediate  wants  and  perplexities  and  talk 
with  ourselves  in  a  serious  sort  of  way,  we  should 
find  ourselves  giving  value  to  like  realities.  Out 
of  such  soul-communion  would  come  a  recogni- 
tion that  no  matter  what  physical,  material, 
political,  industrial,  and  other  changes  may 
occur,  no  matter  how  theories  of  governments 
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may  change;  how  fashions,  customs, 
and  ideals  may  be  accepted  and 
abandoned,  there  remain  unchang- 
ing verities  eternally  operative  in 
the  universe,  ever  contributing  to 
the  spiritual  progress,  to  the  peace, 
to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race. 

Certain  Fundamental  Questions 

With  this  recognition  would  come 
certain  fundamental  questions.  A 
few  of  these  vital  problems  might  be 
as  follows: 

First,  the  ever-present  reality  and 
mystery  of  life  and  immortality  of 
the  human  soul. 

Second,  the  existence  of  God  and 
our  relation  to  Him.  Is  it  possible 
for  man's  spirit  to  be  in  harmony 
with  that  Divine  Being? 


Third,  these  eternal  verities  ac- 
cepted, the  question  arises  what  is 
the  noblest  aim  of  life  —  pleasure, 
wealth,  or  character. 

Fourth,  every  human  heart  yearns 
for  love  even  more  than  the  body 
yearns  for  food.  Every  normal  per- 
son seeks  a  soul  mate  and  recognizes 
the  family  as  the  true  source  of  love's 
expression. 

Such  questions  enter  either  in  a 
fleeting  or  contemplative  degree  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  person.  The 
answer  to  them  can  be  found  only  by 
reference  to  eternal  truth. 

Reverence  for  life  in  created 
things  —  Faith  in  God,  in  his  Be- 
loved Son  —  an  assurance  that  spir- 
itual communion  with  them  may  be 
actual  —  the  joyous  experience  of 
living  uprightly  —  practicing  honor, 
truth,   integrity,  fair   dealing,  being 


true  to  wife  or  husband  —  these  are 
eternal  verities  which  give  happiness 
and  spiritual  expansion. 

The  world  needs  fundamental 
truths  that  never  change  —  the  eter- 
nal truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"For  what  is  a  man  advantaged, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
himself,  or  be  cast  away?" 

May  God  help  us  to  cherish 
worthy  ideals  and  noble  aspirations. 
Whatever  our  work,  our  joys,  or  our 
sorrows,  let  us  ever  remember  that 
back  of  the  work,  back  of  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows,  ever  glows  our 
ideal.  How  constantly  and  con- 
sistently we  cherish  it  in  our  minds 
and  follow  it  will  determine  whether 
we  shamble  as  failures  along  life's 
highway  or  fulfill  the  divine  purpose 
of  our  being. 


What  Sunday  School 
Has  Done  for  Me 


By  Neil  W.  Zundel 


Neil  W.  Zundel 

A  few  years  ago,  as  captain  of 
the  Princeton  University  football 
team,  I  was  to  lead  the  Orange  and 
Black  against  the  Big  Red  of  Cor- 
nell University  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 
While  entraining  for  Ithaca,  I  took 
suddenly  ill.  After  we  arrived  I 
spent  a  sleepless  night  in  my  room. 
The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
fever  of  102  degrees  and  felt  far  too 
ill  to  eat  the  customary  pre-game 
breakfast  of  fruit,  hot  cereal,  toast 
and  honey,  baked  potatoes  and 
steak. 


Our  trainer  entered  my  room  and 
suggested  that  if  I  would  go  down- 
stairs and  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea  I 
might  feel  better.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  drink  tea  and  preferred  to  re- 
main in  my  quarters  until  time  to  go 
to  the  stadium. 

As  we  were  dressing  for  the  game 
my  coach  asked  me  if  I  felt  like  play- 
ing. After  a  restless  night,  no  food 
and  given  only  an  outside  chance  to 
win,  I  was  not  sure,  yet  I  told  him  I 
wished  to  try. 

Some  two  and  one-half  hours  later, 
the  game  was  over.  We  had  won 
14-6.  I  played  all  but  one  play  of 
the  entire  game. 

As  a  result  of  that  game  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  nominated  me  for  "line- 
man-of-the-week"  honors  through- 
out the  country. 

Upon  returning  to  our  campus,  I 
was  asked  to  endorse  a  pipe  tobacco 


in  our  daily  school  paper.  Of  course 
I  refused. 

In  looking  back,  I  can  sincerely 
thank  my  parents  for  their  counsel 
and  for  the  teachings  I  received  in 
my  Sunday  School  for  what  measure 
of  success  I  achieved. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

This  30-year-old  executive,  Neil  W. 
Zundel,  has  achieved  much  since  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity where  he  captained  the  Orange-and- 
Black  football  team.  At  present  he  is 
manager  of  the  Warehouse  Division  of 
Western  Steel  Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Also,  he  is  a  member  of  the  bishopric  of 
the  Monument  Park  Second  Ward,  Monu- 
ment Park  (Utah)  Stake. 

He  is  married  to  the  charming  Jeanne 
Forsgren  of  Brigham  City,  Utah.  He  is 
also  a  native  of  the  'Teach  City."  They 
have  two  children,  a  son,  Mike,  and  their 
daughter,  Patty.  The  happy  family  lives 
at  1960  Herbert  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  those  rare  occasions  when  Brother 
Zundel  has  time  to  enjoy  a  hobby,  he 
relaxes  with  hunting  and  golf. 

-B.O.H. 


\/f y  faith  is  that  no  man,  in  this  or 
any  other  generation,  is  able  to 
teach  and  edify  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  without  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Wilford  Woodruff. 


Cultivate  consideration  for  the 
^  feelings  of  other  people  if  you 
would  not  have  your  own  injured. 
Those  who  complain  most  of  ill- 
usage  are  those  who  abuse  others 
the  oftenest.  —Unknown. 


A  holy  life  is  not  an  ascetic  or 
"^  gloomy  or  solitary  life,  but  a  life 
regulated  by  divine  truth  and  faith 
ful  in  Christian  duty.  It  is  living 
above  the  world  while  we  are  still 
in  it.  —Tryon  Edwards. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Verna 


:..     .;..  ■      ■       .      ■    .  ■     .  .    '   . 


HPhe  Sunday  School  office  received  on  July  1  a  very 
frank  and  challenging  letter  which  gave  a  young 
woman's  appraisal  of  one  of  our  Sunday  School  man- 
uals. We  appreciate  this  letter.  It  possibly  expresses 
difficulties  young  people  all  over  the  Church  are  hav- 
ing with  this  manual.  For  that  reason,  we  publish 
excerpts  from  the  letter  and  our  answer  to  it. 

VERNA'S  LETTER 

"June  29,  1954 
"Dear  Brethren: 

"On  behalf  of  our  Sunday  School  class,  I  am  writing 
you  in  regards  to  our  Sunday  School  manual,  Principles 
of  the  Gospel.  In  this  manual  there  are  so  many  words 
we  do  not  understand  that  the  lessons  are  uninter- 
esting .  .  . 

"Most  of  us  have  manuals,  but  we  glean  very  little 
from  them.  We  look  up  the  words  in  the  dictionary, 
but  the  definitions  given  do  not  seem  to  fit  or  apply  to 
that  particular  place  .  .  . 

"I  am  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  it  is 
written  in  the  simplest  language  anyone  could  possibly 
ask  for.  Also,  Christ  didn't  use  such  flowery  language 
when  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  here  on  earth.  He 
made  it  so  even  the  youngest  could  understand  it.  I  do 
not  understand  why  our  lessons  cannot  be  written  in 
'down-to-earth'  language,  so  we  can  at  least  try  to 
understand  and  get  something  out  of  going  to  Sunday 
School. 

"Three  of  us  in  our  class  attempted  to  look  up  the 
word,  ensalubrity,  and  it  couldn't  be  found  in  any  of 
our  dictionaries. 

"Please  don't  overlook  this  letter.  I  would  truly 
like  a  suggestion  on  what  to  do. 

"Sincerely  yours," 

Signed:  Verna  

OUR  ANSWER 

Dear  Verna: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  challenging 
letter  of  June  29,  relative  to  the  Sunday  School  manual, 
Principles  of  the  Gospel. 

This  manual  has  been  compiled  largely  from  The 
Vitality  of  Mormonism  by  the  late  Elder  James  E. 
Talmage,  who  also  wrote  Jesus  The  Christ,  which  has 
been  quoted  to  some  extent  in  it. 

While  the  manual  does  contain  too  many  "$64 
words"  like  the  one  you  quote,  the  manual  does  con- 
tain an  orderly  presentation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  Some  of  the  force  of  these  Gospel  teachings 
is  lost,  however,  because  of  the  long  sentences  and 
the  large  number  of  unfamiliar  words  used. 

By  the  way,  if  you  look  up  salubrity  you  should  find 
it  in  your  dictionary  and  its  meaning,  "state  or  quality 
of  being  healthful."  Insalubrity  means  unhealthfulness. 


An  error  in  the  spelling  was  not  caught  by  the  proof 
reader. 

We  are  hoping  in  another  year  to  have  a  manual  on 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  simpler  terms  and 
shorter  sentences. 

The  General  Board  has  sought  to  aid  the  teachers 
of  this  class,  first,  through  a  Principles  of  the  Gospel 
teacher's  supplement;  second,  by  means  of  The  Instruc- 
tor; and  third,  by  means  of  monthly  union  meetings. 
Union  meetings  will  be  known  hereafter  as  "Monthly 
Preparation  Meetings."  Teachers  should  come  to  this 
meeting  with  outlines  of  the  four  lessons  for  the  month 
ahead  carefully  made.  Then,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  stake  board  adviser,  they  talk  over  as  a  group  the 
most  interesting  methods  of  presenting  each  lesson. 

Verna,  you  could  be  of  real  help  to  your  Sunday 
School  teacher  if  you  would  also  read  ahead  and  come 
to  your  class  determined  that  it  should  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting class.  The  lessons  for  July  begin  with  Lesson 
23,  "History  and  Development  of  the  Church."  (Sept. 
lessons  begin  with  Lesson  31,  "Two  Principles  of 
Progress;"  Oct.  lessons  with  Lesson  34,  "How  the 
Church  Develops  Its  Members.")  Get  some  of  your 
friends  to  do  the  same  and  come  with  questions, 
projects,  problems  and  comments.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  interesting  the  class  can  become.  Don't 
let  the  unfamiliar  words  or  the  long  involved  sentences 
"throw"  you.  The  quality  of  your  well-expressed  letter 
tells  me  you  are  a  girl  of  superior  ability. 

They  say  that  there  are  no  true  synonyms  in  the 
English  language;  that  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  the  outstanding  statesman  that 
he  is,  is  his  wonderful  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  his  ability  to  choose  the  exact  word  to 
express  his  meaning. 

James  E.  Talmage  came  to  Utah  as  a  boy  convert 
from  England.  He  was  a  self-made  man  who  had  to 
work  hard  for  everything  he  got. 

Whatever  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive^,  that  with 
faith  and  persistence  can  he  achieve. 

Both  Churchill  and  Talmage  attained  wonderful 
mastery  of  the  English  language.  Churchill  became 
prime  minister  of  England.  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  be- 
came president  of  the  University  of  Utah.  From  that 
position  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Two  of  his 
books,  Jesus  The  Christ  and  Articles  of  Faith,  are 
classics.  His  Vitality  of  Mormonism  is  a  strong  book 
despite  its  many  unfamiliar  words  and  long  sentences. 

Verna,  would  it  not  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  you 
and  all  the  young  people  in  this  class  throughout  the 
Church  "hitched  their  wagons  to  a  star"  by  working 
at  and  mastering  these  lessons?  By  such  means  and 
determination,  greatness  is  born. 

How  I'd  like  to  visit  the  class  that  follows  such  a 
procedure!  I'm  expecting  great  things  of  you. 
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Question  Box 


Editor's  Note:  If  you  have  a  question  on 
Sunday  School  procedure,  submit  it  to  your 
stake  or  mission  superintendency.  If  this 
superintendency  would  like  more  information  re- 
garding the  query,  then  it  should  be  directed  to: 
Question  Box,  The  Instructor,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


What  Is  Correct  Procedure  on  Fast  Day? 


New  Fast  Day  Procedure 

Q  Would  you  please  inform  us  as 
'  to  the  correct  procedure  for 
holding  Sunday  School  on  Fast  Day? 
Our  wards  are  not  following  the 
same  procedure. 

—Bannock  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  A  new  Fast  Day  procedure  is 
outlined  in  the  new  1954  edition  of 
The  Sunday  School  Handbook: 

Minutes 

Devotional  prelude  3-5 

(before  opening  time) 

Announcements  (if  any)  2 

Opening  hymn  3 

Prayer  2 

Hymn  practice  10 

2V2-minute  talks  5 
Separation  to  departments    3 

Class  periods  45 

Closing  Exercises:  5 

Reassembly 

Closing  hymn 

Benediction 

Where  fast  meeting  is  held  im- 
mediately after  Sunday  School, 
there  should,  in  all  cases,  be  a  com- 
plete and  formal  closing  of  the  Sun- 
day School  and  also  a  complete  and 
formal  opening  of  the  fast  meeting. 
(See  letter  from  First  Presidency, 
The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  page 
74.) 

Speaking  of  Sunday  School  pro- 
cedures, no  longer  is  there  an  op- 
tional plan  on  Sundays  other  than 
Fast  Pay.  There  is  a  separate  plan 
for  Sunday  Schools  with  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools  and  another  plan  for 
those  without  Junior  Sunday  Schools. 
For  more  details,  see  Handbook, 
pages  22,  23. 


Choosing  Class  Officers?, 

Q.  What  is  the  correct  procedure 
for  choosing  class  officers  in  the  Sen- 
ior Sunday  School? 

—Portneuf  (Idaho)  Stake. 

A.  Class  officers  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency in  collaboration  with  the 
ward  bishopric  (or  branch  presi- 
dency )  and  the  class  teacher.  Names 


so  selected  should  then  be  presented 
to  members  of  the  class  for  their 
sustaining  vote.  Officers  should  in- 
clude: president,  two  counselors, 
secretary  and  librarian.  For  further 
details,  see  The  Instructor,  February, 
1954,  page  55,  and  the  new  1954 
edition  of  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, page  56. 


Ward  Sunday  School  Conference 

Q.  Should  Sunday  School  be 
abandoned  on  ward  conference  Sun- 
days so  that  ward  conference  may 
be  held  during  the  Sunday  School 
hour? 

A.  The  1949  reprint  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Instructions  (for  stake  presi- 
dents and  counselors  and  bishops 
and  counselors)  page  44,  says,  "A 
conference  should  be  held  annually 
in  each  ward  and  independent 
branch  under  the  direction  of  the 
stake  presidency.  The  time  of  the 
conference  is  to  be  designated  by 
them,  during  the  course  of  which 
stake  and  ward  officers  should  be 
sustained." 

In  the  1954  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, page  63,  this  statement  con- 
cerning annual  Sunday  School  ward 
conferences  occurs: 

"Once  each  year,  usually  during 
the  week  of  the  annual  ward  con- 
ference, Sunday  School  conference  is 
held  as  a  part  of  the  regular  Sunday 
School  session  under  the  direction  of 
the  stake  presidency  and  the  stake 
Sunday  School  superintendency.  At 
this  time  Sunday  School  workers  are 
sustained. 

"Forms  for  this  presentation  are 
obtainable  free  by  writing  to  the 
general  secretary.  However,  it  is 
suggested  that  classes  be  held  as 
usual.  Brief  remarks  from  visiting 
officers  may  be  given  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  2V2-minute  talks,  and  the 
hymn  practice  may  be  shortened." 


Best  Method  for  Junior  School? 

Q.  On  Fast  Sundays  in  this  stake 
we  hold  testimony  meetings  directly 
after  the  Sunday  School  services.  I  n 
the  two  wards  large  enough  to  hold 
a  Junior  Sunday  School,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  keep  the  children  in 
their  meeting  while  the  older  group 
holds  their  testimony  service.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  best  method  of 
conducting  a  testimony  meeting  for 
the  Junior  Sunday  School .  . .  I  would 
appreciate  your  counsel. 

—Bakersfield  (California)  Stake. 

A.  Fast  meeting  for  the  small 
children  as  well  as  for  adults  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  ward  bishopric 
or  branch  presidency.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  Sunday  School  though  testi- 
mony bearing  is  encouraged  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  worship  service 
and  the  class  period  on  Fast  Sundays. 


No  2y2-minute  Talk  Supervisors 

Q.  Why  doesn't  The  Instructor 
have  a  department  or  some  helps  for 
2/2-minute  talk  supervisors? 

A.  The  General  Board  recom- 
mends that  there  be  no  2/2-minute 
talk  supervisor.  These  talks  should 
be  closely  tied  to  class  lessons. 
Therefore,  the  class  teacher,  with 
the  help  of  parents,  should  guide 
children  in  the  preparation  of  these 
talks.  Note  in  the  new  Handbook, 
p.  17,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
a  member  of  the  superintendency  to 
check  up  on  those  scheduled  to  give 
2/2-minute  talks. 

However,  if  a  2/2-minute  talk 
supervisor  is  doing  a  good  job  in 
your  Sunday  School,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  do  not  release  him  or  her 
Rather,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  then 
organize  as  recommended.  (See  the 
new  Handbook,  p.  43. ) 
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Wearing  her  Guatemala  Sunday  School  dress  which  is  as  bright 

as  the  flowers  around  Lake  Atitlan,  is  Lilia  Gomez,  a  student  at 

Brigham  Young  University. 

\YTh.erever  Latter-day  Saints  meet  and  the  spirit  of 
man  reaches  toward  the  spirit  of  God,  there  is  — 
even  in  silence  —  a  universal  language  of  faith  and 
love  and  good  will.  Yet  this  is  not  enough.  There  is 
need  for  hymn  singing,  for  activities,  for  communica- 
tion between  man  and  his  neighbor,  for  the  following 
of  prescribed  forms;  so  the  language  of  religion  must 
become  vocal. 

Thus,  every  Sunday  morning  Latter-day  Saint  serv- 
ices are  being  conducted  in  many  tongues  across  the 
breadth  of  the  earth.  The  Book  of  Mormon  has  been 
translated  into  27  languages.  Spanish,  beautiful  and 
musical,  is  the  Gospel  tool  in  many  South  and  Central 
American  countries. 

Nov.  16,  1952,  the  Central  American  Mission  was 
organized  by  Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve  and  President  Bruce  R.  McConkie  of 
the  First  Council  of  the   Seventy.    Guatemala   City, 
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Missionaries  returning  from  this  friendly  republic 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  .  .  . 

Our 
Sunday  Schools 


in 
Guatemala 

By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 

Guatemala,  which  until  then  had  been  part  of  the 
Mexican  Mission,  became  the  new  headquarters.  The 
Central  American  Mission  is  comprised  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Guatemala  is  a  beautiful  country;  and  its  capital, 
Guatemala  City,  I  have  heard  described  by  my  friend 
Mrs.  Burton  W.  Musser,  prominent  in  inter-American 
conferences,  as  one  of  the  most  colorful,  charming  and 
clean  cities  in  Latin  American.  About  5,000  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  peaks,  it  has  a  very  favorable 
climate  and  an  astonishing  abundance  of  wild  flowers. 

Lake  Atitlan,  though  small,  is  very  beautiful,  circled 
by  hills  which  are  covered  with  such  flowers  as  heav- 
enly blue  morning  glories  -  great  patches  of  them 
growing  wild  —  also  white  morning  glories  and  many 
other  wild  flora  as  beautiful  in  their  natural  state  as 
are  the  most  highly  cultivated  flowers  in  many  countries. 

There  seem  to  be  as  many  varieties  of  gay,  colored 
costumes  as  there  are  bright  flowers.  Although  the  city 
dwellers  dress  as  we  do,  each  village  has  its  own  native 
costumes;  and  people,  wearing  them,  pour  daily  into 
the  city.  With  skirts  of  rich  materials  as  much  as  twelve 
meters  around  the  bottom,  the  little  women  and  girls 
look  like  dolls  fitted  into  these  swirling  depths. 

Weaving  is  the  great  industry  of  Guatemala;  and 
you  may  see  the  cheery  men,  girls  and  women  at  their 
hand  looms  (which  they  carry  about  with  them) 
almost  any  time.  They  know  the  art  of  making  sun- 
fast  fabrics,  which  wear  beautifully  for  years,  with 
no  shabbiness  of  either  color  or  texture. 

The  houses  are  of  adobe  construction,  thick-walled 
and  one  story  high  (because  of  fear  of  earthquakes 
from  the  volcanic  action ) .  As  is  usual  in  Latin- America, 
one  roof  covers  all  the  houses  on  the  block,  like  the 
midriff  of  a  leaf.   These  roofs  are  of  rather  low  pitch. 

The  houses  front  the  streets,  all  the  lovely  gardens 
being  inside  in  the  patios.  The  yards  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  dividing  walls. 

Twin  brothers,  Elders  James  T.  and  Richard  M. 
Thorup,  were  transferred  from  the  Mexican  Mission 
to  Guatemala  when  the  new  mission  was  organized. 
They  tell  us  that  the  old  mission  headquarters  in 
Guatemala  City  was  situated  two  blocks  behind  the 
national  palace.  But  now  there  is  a  new  chapel  near 
the  airport. 

Guatemala  has  two  branches,   one   in  Guatemala 

( Concluded  on  page  267. ) 
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Bearded  Arnold  Friberg  and  Cecil  B.  DeMille  discuss  the  award-winning  Book  of  Mor- 
mon pictures  that  helped  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  movie  magnate  to  the  Mormon  artist. 


A  boy  genius  who  studied  art 
through  correspondence  and 
night  school  courses,  Arnold  Friberg, 
has  become  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most illustrators.  Now  he  has  been 
commissioned  as  a  designer  for  Cecil 
B.  DeMille's  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments." 

Robust  and  40  years  old,  his  6- 
foot-2  physique,  crew-cut  hair  and 
sun-tanned  face  make  him  look  more 
like  a  champion  athlete  than  a  sensi- 
tive, sensible  artist.  (His  famous 
beard  has  been  shaved,  and  his  long 
hair,  cut. ) 

A  vigorous  foe  of  "long-hair  dou- 
ble talk"  in  art,  Artist  Friberg  says, 
"I  don't  mind  making  enemies  in 
some  art  circles."  "I  have  plently  of 
enemies  already  among  artists  who 
resent  my  earning  a  living,"  he  says. 
"They  think  I  should  go  off  and 
starve  while  painting  something  'sig- 
nificant.' I  am  doing  what  I  want 
to  do  —  painting  pictures  people 
want  and  understand.  I  have  no 
burning  ambition  to  create  the  kind 


of  'art'  which  the  confused  critics 
praise  for  its  'plastic  significance,' 
'fluid  lines'  and  'inner  awareness/** 

Brother  Friberg,  a  native  of  Win- 
netka,  111.,  whose  work  has  taken 
him  to  New  York,  Phoenix,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Salt  Lake  City,  recently 
won  the  National  Lithographic  So- 
ciety Award  for  his  illustrations  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Eight  of  these 
illustrations  are  reproduced  in  The 
Instructor,  starting  with  this  issue. 

An  active  member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
Brother  Friberg  helped  design  the 
statue  of  the  Angel  Moroni  which 
will  be  placed  atop  the  Los  Angeles 
Temple. 

Brother  Friberg  is  now  doing 
wardrobe  and  character  interpreta- 
tions of  Moses,  Queen  Nefretiri, 
Joshua  and  Pharaoh  Barneses  II  for 
Paramount's  Vista  Vision-Technicolor 
filming  of  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments" —  the  biggest  and  costliest 
spectacle  in  Hollywood  history. 

Shooting   starts   Oct.    11    on    Mt. 


A  young  student  sought  to 
match  the  beauty  and  detail 
that  characterized  the  great  di- 
rector's motion  pictures.  Now 
as  a  mature  artist,  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  create  art  for 
that  same  director,  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille 

Moses 

and  the 

Mormon 

Artist 

By  Grady  Johnson* 

Sinai  in  Egypt.  Other  locations  to  be 
used  there  include  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Luxor  and  El  Faiyum.  In 
a  desert  pyramid  area  south  of  Cairo 
is  being  constructed  the  largest  mo- 
tion picture  set  ever  built.  Repre- 
senting the  walls  and  gates  of  Tanis 
—12  stories  high  and  325  feet  long— 
this  set  will  be  the  scene  of  Moses 
assembling  the  Israelites  for  the  ex- 
odus and  the  pharaoh's  assembling 
of  his  chariot  army  for  pursuit. 

Artist  Friberg  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  unfinished  work  for 
The  Instructor  on  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon pictures  to  accept  the  DeMille 
commission  mainly  because,  he  says, 
the  research  and  study  for  the  Bibli- 
cal drama  will  give  him  a  better 
understanding  of  Biblical  characters. 

Brother  Friberg's  work  is  supple- 
menting Biblical  impressions  painted 
by  Paramount  sketch  artist  John 
Jensen  and  paintings  of  the  "Golden 
Calf,"  "Moses  at  The  Well"  and 
"Moses  Before  Pharaoh"  done  by  the 
famous  veteran  English  illustrator, 
Matania. 

One  of  his  Ten  Commandments 
paintings— the  three  ages  of  Moses, 
as  prince  of  Egypt,  outlaw  shepherd, 
and  voice  of  God— already  has  won  a 
measure  of  fame  by  being  repro- 
duced on  all  Paramount  -  DeMille 
letterheads  and  envelopes.  DeMille 
has  praised  it,  saying,  "It  will  reach 
millions  and  will  broaden  their  con- 
cept of  Moses." 

Another  quick  compliment  came 
from  Broadway  star,  Yul  Brynner, 
who  plays  Rameses  in  the  picture. 

"Of  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation. 
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In  designing  wardrobe  for  Brynner, 
Artist  Friberg  sought,  as  he  has  with 
all  characters  painted,  to  capture  the 
"feeling"  of  the  character  himself. 
On  seeing  his  sketches  Brynner  told 
nim,  "You  not  only  have  showed  me 
what  I  will  look  like,  but  you  have 
given  me  an  idea  of  how  to  play 
Rameses." 

Another  of  his  paintings  —  Moses 
and  his  wife  Zipporah,  in  an  idyllic 
setting  midst  sheep,  suffused  with 
soft  light  and  contrasted  against  the 
awesome  holy  mountain  of  Sinai  — 
has  been  compared  favorably  with 
work  of  the  old  masters  who,  after 
all,  were  Bible  illustrators  like  Broth- 
er Friberg.  In  this  connection,  it's 
interesting  to  note  that  Arnold  Fri- 
berg lists  as  his  one  consuming  am- 
bition a  desire  to  design  and  illus- 
trate a  Bible.  Because  of  his  dual 
talents  for  both  painting  and  letter- 
ing, he  is  a  rarity  in  the  illustrating 
field.  If  and  when  the  opportunity 
comes  to  illustrate  a  King  James  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  he  wants  to  do  it 
from  cover  to  cover,  even  to  design- 
ing the  type,  he  says. 

How  Brother  Friberg  became  a 
designer  for  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments" is  a  story  as  unusual  as  his 
prodigy  beginning  in  cartooning  at 
the  age  of  6.  During  a  recent  tour  of 
the  United  States,  Swedish  news- 
paper publisher,  Herman  Stolpe,  was 
taken  on  a  tour  of  Brother  Friberg's 
Salt  Lake  studio;  and  the  artist  made 
him  a  gift  of  prints  of  eight  of  the 
12  illustrations  he  had  completed 
for  The  Instructor  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Subsequently  Stolpe  vis- 
ited Hollywood  and  DeMille.  The 
producer-director,  a  collector  of  fine 
art  himself,  asked  if  Stolpe  could 
recommend  a  European  illustrator 
as  a  candidate  to  work  on  "The  Ten 
Commandments."  Stolpe  promised 
to  send  him  some  names.  Upon 
Stolpe's  return  to  Sweden  he  chose 
to  recommend  only  one  illustrator, 
Arnold  Friberg  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Arnold  is  a  born  artist.  Son  of 
Sven  Peter  Friberg,  who  came  to 
Illinois  from  Sweden  and  Ingeborg 
Solberg  who  came  from  Norway, 
Arnold  showed  artistic  ability  at  the 
age  of  5.  The  family  had  moved  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  father's  health 
and  Arnold's  mother  used  to  put 
him  on  the  porch  with  pencil  and 
paper  to  keep  him  quiet.  "From  the 
tart  I  never  played  with  them,"  he 
says.  "I  invented  projects  for  myself 
such  as  copying  laboriously  all  the 
lettering  in  a  newspaper." 


At  6  he  was  keeping  a  daily  ledger 
book  of  cartoons  which  he  titled 
"Such  Is  Life,"  all  original  stuff  un- 
like an  average  child's  copyings.  On 
his  8th  birthday  he  was  introduced 
to  Editor  Spear  and  Owner  Dwight 
B.  Heard  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican,  now  the  Republic.  Im- 
pressed with  his  talent,  they  gave 
him  freedom  of  the  paper  to  watch 
cartoonists  and  photoengravers  at 
work. 

At  the  age  of  10  Arnold  took  a 
mail-order  cartooning  course  and  at 
14  enrolled  in  a  mail-order  art  in- 
struction class.  "People  laugh  when 
you  say  you  studied  art  through  a 
mail-order  school,  but  I  got  a  lot 
out  of  it,"  he  says. 

In  his  early  'teens  he  was  earning 
his  own  living  making  signs,  show- 
cards  and  advertising  displays  for 
many  markets,  including  Arizona 
Safeway  Stores.  In  high  school  he 
did  billboards,  drew  a  cartoon  strip, 
"Brainy  Benzino,  the  Magician"  for 
the  school  paper,  designed  sets  for 
school  plays  and  even  then  was  mak- 
ing four-color  separations  for  color 
reproductions,  thanks  to  his  news- 
paper observations. 

After  high  school,  Arnold  studied 
at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  for  two  years  and  took  night 
school  courses  under  William  P. 
Welsh,  one  of  the  best  illustrators  of 
the  time. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served 


in  the  United  States  Army  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Philippines  and  later 
worked  in  San  Francisco  for  Max 
Lanphere  studio  doing  billboards 
for  Standard  Oil  of  California.  In 
1949  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  has  won  fame  as  a  calen- 
dar artist,  magazine  cover  painter 
and  illustrator  of  magazine  fiction 
and  articles.  Prints  of  his  North- 
west Mounted  Police  series,  painted 
for  The  Northwest  Paper  Co.  of 
Minnesota,  are  as  much  sought  after 
by  some  collectors  as  Currier  and 
Ives  prints. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  says,  the 
classical  compositions  of  scenes  from 
DeMille  movies  began  to  influence 
his  work.  "People  would  look  at  one 
of  my  paintings  and  say,  It  reminds 
me  of  a  DeMille  picture.'  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  was  that  I  studied  his 
work  and  packed  my  pictures  with 
detail  as  he  did." 

When  Brother  Friberg  told  De- 
Mille this,  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments" director  said,  "Thus  the  cycle 
is  complete.  My  parents  used  to 
take  me  to  see  originals  of  Dore's 
Biblical  illustrations.  These  influ- 
enced me  in  making  Biblical  pic- 
tures. Now,  you,  an  illustrator,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  motion  pic- 
tures and  are  helping  us  to  grasp  the 
spirit  of  "The  Ten  Commandments.' 
The  Biblical  motion  pictures  started 
with  a  Biblical  illustrator  and  now 
we're  back  to  a  Biblical  illustrator." 


Clean-shaven  Artist  Friberg  (left)  describes  to  Director  DeMille  sketches  of  Pharaoh 
Rameses  II  which  are  being  used  by  the  sculptor. 
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Know  Your  New  Board  Members 


By  Harold  Lundstrom 


BERNARD  S.  WALKER 

"VTo  matter  what  sport  you  name, 
you  can  be  sure  that  that  sport 
has  a  fan  in  Bernard 
S.  Walker.  And  it  is 
more  than  just  a  su- 
perficial interest,  too; 
the  fine  points  of  ev- 
ery game  and  the 
names  and  records  of 
its  top  performers  are 
right  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

This  same  kind  of  vivacious  inter- 
est also  carries  into  all  of  Elder 
Walker's  other  activities,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  his  family  of 
seven  children,  his  former  calling  as 
superintendent  of  the  Bountiful 
Stake  Sunday  Schools,  his  work  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  California- 
Western  States  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany or  his  responsibilities  as  presi- 
dent of  the  town  board  of  West 
Bountiful. 

His  Church  work  in  three  widely- 
separated  stakes  has  been  a  service 
of  enthusiasm,  too.  In  addition  to 
several  priesthood  and  auxiliary  as- 
signments, he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  Branch  in  the 
Western  States  Mission,  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Denver  Stake 
Young  Men's  MIA,  a  member  of 
the  Denver  Stake  High  Council;  a 
counselor  in  the  Seattle  First  Ward 
bishopric;  and  a  member  of  the 
Seattle  High  Council. 

A  native  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 
Elder  Walker  is  a  son  of  J.  Stanford 
and  Helen  Smith  Walker.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  American 
Fork  High  School,  he  attended 
Brigham  Young  University  where  he 


was  granted  his  A.B.  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  in  1934.  He  did 
graduate  study  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  Washington,  D.  G. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  a 
communications  officer  in  the  Navy 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Before  the  war,  Elder  Walker  was 
salesmanager  of  the  AAA  in  Denver. 
Home  from  the  Navy,  he  entered  the 
insurance  business  in  Denver,  later 
going  to  Seattle  for  three  years  as 
superintendent  of  agents  for  his 
company.  In  1951  he  returned  to 
Utah  and  his  present  employment. 

Elder  Walker  was  married  to 
Wanda  Arrowsmith  of  Denver  and 
Ogden  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and 
they  are  now  the  parents  of  four 
daughters  and  three  sons. 

A  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Bountiful,  the  Sigma  Chi  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  fraternities,  Elder  Walker 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Utah  Acci- 
dent and  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion in  which  he  is  currently  serving 
as  vice  president. 


ROYDEN  GLADE  DERRICK 

Tn  a  staggering  schedule  of  business 
pursuits  which  includes  being 
president  and  general 
manager  of  two  large 
companies  and  a 
member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  third, 
Royden  G.  Derrick 
also  manages  to  find 
time  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Executives 
Club,  the  Ambassador'  Club,  four 
professional  associations   and  be   a 


Tdeals  are  like  stars.  You  will  not 
succeed  in  touching  them  with 
your  hands;  but,  like  the  seafaring 
men  on  the  sea,  you  choose  them  as 
your  guides,  and  following  them, 
you  reach  your  destiny. 

— Author  unknown. 


jPach  Sunday  School  manual  is  a 
treasure  house  of  religious  truth, 
and  all  the  manuals  put  together 
are  a  vast  reservoir  of  ideas  and 
potential  feelings  about  God  and 
life  and  man. 

— The  Instructor,  March,  1943. 


chairman  for  a  political  district. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Elder  Derrick  also 
serves  as  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Monument  Park  Stake  High 
Council;  and  he  has  interests  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting  sports,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hours  he  devotes  to  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  new  board  member  was  born 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  His  father  is 
Hyrum  H.  Derrick  and  his  mother, 
the  former  Margaret  Glade.  His 
high  schooling  was  done  at  the  old 
LDS  High  and  at  West  High;  he 
attended  the  University  of  Utah  for 
three  years  before  starting  his  first 
permanent  employment,  a  salesman 
with  the  Glade  Candy  Company. 
Next  he  was  sales  engineer  for  the 
Metals  Supply  Company  which  was 
followed  by  employment  as  sales 
engineer  with  the  Structural  Steel  & 
Forge  Company. 

He  is  now  president  and  manager 
of  the  Western  Steel  Company  and 
also  the  Steel  Erection  Company; 
he  is  also  a  director  of  the  Wesco 
Realty  Company. 

In  his  Church  service,  Elder  Der- 
rick has  served  as  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  ward  clerk  of  two  wards, 
Yalecrest  and  Monument  Park  in 
Bonneville  Stake,  president  of  an 
Elders  Quorum,  and  counselor  in 
two  Monument  Park  Ward  bishop- 
rics before  being  named  to  the 
Monument  Park  Stake  High  Coun- 
cil. 

Elder  Derrick  is  married  to  the 
former  Allie  Jean  Olsen  of  Monroe, 
Utah.  Their  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  one 
daughter  and  two  sons. 


^o  better  heritage  can  a  father  be- 
queath to  his  children  than  a 
good  name;  nor  is  there  in  a  fam- 
ily any  richer  heirloom  than  the 
memory  of  a  noble  ancestor. 

— J.  Hamilton. 
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to    % 

^hrudband- 
f^ resident 

djctvid    \J. 

By  Emma  Ray  McKay 


Sister  McKay  says  of  the  President,  "He  makes  everyone  realize  that  he  is  especially 
interested  in  that  person  with  whom  he  is  conversing." 


President  David  O.  McKay  ob- 
serves the  81st  anniversary  of  his 
birth  on  September  8.  This  birth- 
day tribute  to  him  from  the  person 
who  knows  him  best  —  Emma  Ray 
Riggs  McKay,  for  53  years  his  wife 
and  sweetheart—  was  written  on 
the  invitation  of  The  Instructor 
committee. 


T  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short 
article,  a  tribute  to  my  husband, 
but  how  can  I,  with  the  little  ex: 
perience  in  writing  that  has  been 
mine,  do  him  justice? 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  I  was 
impressed  with  the  tender,  loving 
manner  with  which  he  guided  his 
mother  up  the  lane.  Observing  this, 
my  mother  said,  "That  young  man 
will  make  a  good  husband  for  some 
girl." 

The  first  time  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany, I  noticed  how  gentlemanly  he 
was  toward  an  old  lady  and  how  he 
entered  into  an  old-fashioned  guess- 
ing game  that  she  loved  as  though 
he  was  as  fascinated  with  it  himself 
as  she  was.  And  how  his  young 
eyes  sparkled  with  her  older  ones! 

This  is  the  greatest  charm  about 
him.  He  makes  everyone  realize  that 
he  is  especially  interested  in  that 
person  with  whom  he  is  conversing. 


Even  as  he  addresses  an  audience, 
each  one  feels  that  President  McKay 
is  talking  especially  to  him.  How 
many  times  I  have  heard  the  re- 
mark, "I  felt  that  he  was  speaking 
directly  to  me,  for  his  eyes  looked 
right  through  me  and  I  have  stopped 
.  .  ."  ( stopped  this  or  that— whatever 
that  person  felt  guilty  of  doing.) 

That  charm  enveloped  me  com- 
pletely as  we  danced  or  read  to- 
gether, and  when  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him;  I  knew  that  I  would  be 
a  faithful  and  loving  wife  forever. 

In  marriage,  a  woman's  happiness 
is  committed  to  a  husband's  tender 
care.  David  has  given  me  that  care 
always,  trying  to  make  everything  as 
easy  as  possible  in  the  home.  He  is 
neat  in  his  habits,  always  desirous 
of  getting  help  when  needed,  espe- 
cially concerned  with  my  state  of 
health,  never  reproaching  me  for 
my  personal  or  mental  effects,  ever 
making  me  feel  that  I  am  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him.  "A  man 
never  appears  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  proving  to  the  world  his  af- 
fection and  preference  for  his  wife." 
It  is  a  joy  to  have  my  birthday  and 
Christmas  roll  around,  not  so  much 
for  a  material  gift  from  my  sweet- 
heart as  for  the  "heart-petals  in 
rhyme"  with  which  he  continues  to 
woo  me  and  which  always  thrill  me. 

After    the    children    came,    the 


charm,  that  is  as  natural  to  him  as 
life,  was  enjoyed  by  the  kiddies  who 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  climb 
upon  his  knee  and  listen  to  the  story 
of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  other  Scotch  stories, 
Burns'  poems  and  other  interesting 
selections. 

Not  only  the  young  but  everyone 
likes  to  be  in  his  company  because 
of  his  delightful  personality.  Goethe 
says,  "Anecdotes  and  maxims  are 
rich  treasures  to  a  man,  for  he  knows 
how  to  introduce  the  former  at  fit 
places  in  conversation  and  to  recol- 
lect the  latter  on  proper  occasions." 
The  President's  ability  to  quote  at 
any  time  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Burns,  Pope  and  other 
authors,  helps  exceedingly  to  make 
him  an  interesting  companion  and 
public  speaker. 

The  Gospel  has  always  meant 
everything  in  the  world  to  my  hus- 
band, and  he  has  ever  chosen  to 
sacrifice  his  own  personal  financial 
gains  to  help  others.  Indeed,  he  has 
truly  followed  Christ's  teaching,  "For 
whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it:  but  whosoever  will  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save 
it,"  a  quotation  he  especially  likes 
and  uses  frequently.  (Luke  9:24.) 

Many  people  have  asked  us,  "How 

( Concluded  on  page  267. ) 
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Photo  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

Called  the  trade-mark  of  Mormon  pioneer  settlements,  these  Lombardy  poplars  stand  like  sentinels  on  guard  against  the  wind  along 

"Cooley's  Lane"  in  Grantsville,  Utah. 

^rwM—fflgainst  JJ&M&rt  Sun  an  J  II  i nil 

* 
By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


^pREES  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  opening  chapter  concerns  a 
grove  of  trees,  where  a  young  man 
knelt  in  prayer.  Later,  as  the  Saints 
moved  westward,  trees  were  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  farming.  The 
logs  were  used  for  houses,  barns  and 
granaries.  Fences  were  made  of 
trees,  and  hewn  timbers  were  used 
in  building  temples. 

Then,  because  of  hatred  and  mis- 
understanding, mobs  drove  the 
Saints  from  their  beloved  city  of 
Nauvoo.  Yearning  for  peace  and 
security,  our  people  set  their  faces 
toward  the  far-off,  half-fabled  val- 
leys of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their 
journey  was  made  with  the  help  of 
wagons  and  handcarts  —  made  from 
trees. 

Sometimes  trees  proved  to  be  a 
barrier.  Roadways  had  to  be  cut 
through  groves  of  aspen,  pine,  and 
cottonwood;  and  through  thickets  of 
scrub  oak,  chokecherry,  and  willow. 
But  when  the  final  camp  was  made, 
in  the  heart  of  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
there  were  very  few  trees! 


According  to  the  records,  some 
members  of  that  first  Pioneer  group 
felt  unhappy  that  they  had  stopped 
in  such  a  barren  land.  They  said 
they  would  gladly  continue  a  thou- 
sand miles  farther  to  find  a  more 
pleasant  location.  One  tree  that 
helped  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
plain  was  a  juniper.  Its  trunk  still 
stands,  as  a  shrine,  at  Sixth  East  and 
Third  South. 

A  little  farther  north,  on  the  foot- 
hills near  City  Creek  Canyon,  an- 
other small  tree  made  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful stand  against  the  desert  sun. 
One  woman  tearfully  asked  her  hus- 
band to  make  their  home  near  that 
tree,  that  she  and  the  children  might 
have  a  little  shade. 

But  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  not  long 
to  remain  treeless.  A  few  small  fruit 
trees  and  even  some  shade  trees 
were  brought  across  the  plains  — 
though  many  a  fine  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  left  by  the  road,  to  lighten 
the  load.  Carefully  packed  roots 
were  watered  during  the  long  jour- 
ney. Now,  these  roots  were  planted 
in  rich,   moist  soil,   and   soon  new 


leaves  rustled  in  the  passing  breeze. 
Other  wagon  trains  brought  more 
trees.  Small  nurseries  were  started; 
and  with  each  returning  springtime, 
scant  young  orchards  were  in- 
creased; rows  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  were  lengthened. 

Not  all  the  trees  came  from  the 
East  or  the  small  nurseries.  For  ex- 
ample, many  a  homestead  was  pro- 
tected from  sun  and  wind  by  box 
elder  trees.  Cottonwoods  lined  the 
streets  of  towns  near  the  canyons. 
Ash  and  maple  did  their  part  in 
healing  the  hearts  of  those  who 
longed  for  the  homes  of  other  years. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  It  grew  fast,  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil.  Planted  in 
long  rows,  it  soon  made  an  effective 
windbreak.  It  grew  from  either  roots 
or  cuttings,  and  thus  spread  rapidly. 
Its  tall,  slender  form  became  so 
familiar  that  it  was  called  the  trade- 
mark of  the  Mormon  Pioneers. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar  —  and  of  many  other 
trees  as  well  —  is  that  as  it  grows 
old,  its  trunk  is  subject  to  decay.  In 
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a  high  wind  it  may  blow  down,  with 
disastrous  results.  Therefore,  it  has 
largely  been  replaced,  in  later  years, 
by  more  hardy  trees. 

One  of  the  best  remaining  ex- 
amples of  the  poplar  windbreak  is 
found  in  Grantsville,  Tooele  Valley. 
Wind  and  fire  have  made  a  few 
breaks  in  the  line;  but  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  most  of  the  way  on  both 
sides  of  "Cooley's  Lane,"  these  state- 
ly, beautiful  trees,  now  grown  to  tre- 
mendous height,  stand  like  sentinels. 
It  is  worth  a  long  drive  to  rest  in 
their  motionless  shade  at  noonday, 
or  to  hear  them  roar  when  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  valley. 

In  the  little  town  of  Vernon,  in 
Rush  Valley,  one  of  the  largest  trees, 
for  many  years,  was  a  "balm  of 
Gilead."  Its  story  is  interesting.  One 
of  the  early  settlers  drove  a  four- 
horse  team  two  days  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  his  new  home.  The  "lead" 
team  stepped  right  along,  but  the 
"wheelers"  were  easy-going.  To  "en- 
courage" them  to  move  faster  and 
to  pull  their  share,  the  driver  cut  a 


long,  willowy  shoot  from  a  tree  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  By  the  time  he 
reached  home,  the  shoot  was  bat- 
tered, scarred  and  skinned.  It  was 
tossed  aside. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  man 
pushed  it  into  the  soft  soil  by  the 
creek.  To  his  surprise,  his  battered 
old  whip,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
budded  and  began  to  grow. 

Many  of  the  communities  of  the 
Great  Basin  —  and  beyond  —  became 
almost  identified  by  certain  kinds  of 
trees.  For  example,  in  the  early  days 
of  Fairfield,  or  Camp  Floyd,  of 
Johnston's  army  fame,  someone 
planted  so  -  called  black  willows. 
They  grew  so  well  that  neighbors 
borrowed  cuttings  and  planted  them 
along  all  the  ditch  banks.  To  this  day, 
Fairfield  is  a  town  of  great  black 
willows.  They  loom  up  like  green 
billows  in  the  heart  of  a  mirage-dis- 
torted desert,  almost  hiding  the 
homes  and  farms  of  the  fine  people 
living  there. 

In  Bountiful,  Perrigrine  Sessions, 
who  settled  there  in  1847,  planted 


small  plum  trees.  The  tart  blue 
fruit  they  bore  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, especially  for  jams  and  jellies. 
Though  these  plums  are  now  grown 
in  many  areas,  particular  housewives 
still  insist  on  Sessions  Plums  from 
Bountiful  for  their  canning. 

Coalville  and  neighboring  com- 
munities early  distinguished  them- 
selves by  planting  fir  trees  from 
nearby  forests.  These  have  grown 
to  great  size  and  beauty. 

Whether  planted  by  the  Pioneers 
or  found  growing  in  the  mountains, 
trees  helped  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Intermountain  areas.  They  provided 
shelter  for  the  people  and  their  live- 
stock, fences  for  their  fields,  and  fire- 
wood for  their  hearths. 


It  is  suggested  that  in  every  com- 
munity the  histories  of  important 
trees,  or  of  the  special  uses  made  of 
trees,  be  made  a  special  writing 
project;  for  trees,  like  people,  have 
interesting  stories;  and  they  teach 
important  truths. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  HUSBAND  -  PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY 


( Concluded  from  page  265. ) 

have  you  been  able  to  instill  en- 
thusiasm for  Church  work  in  your 
boys?"  The  answer  is  that  the  fa- 
ther never  asked  his  boys  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  does  not  dp  himself. 
Example  is  more  forcible  than  pre- 
cept. "A  father  that  whipped  his 
son  for  swearing  and  swore  himself 
while  he  whipped  the  boy  did  more 
harm  by  his  example  than  good  by 
his  correction."  Noble  examples  stir 
to  noble  actions. 

The  President  is  blessed  with  pre- 
vision. Many  a  morning  while  dress- 


ing he  has  told  me  that  certain  in- 
cidents would  happen  during  the 
day  and  invariably  the  impression 
would  become  a  reality.  This  pre- 
vision has  been  a  helpful  guide  to 
him  through  life. 

As  I  know  him,  I  feel  that  Shake- 
speare must  have  had  someone  like 
him  in  mind  when  he  said,  "What 
a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble 
in  reason!  How  infinite  in  faculties! 
In  form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable!" 

Yes,  he  is  handsome,  he  is  wise,  he 


is  good  and  kind,  he  is  loyal,  he  is 
courteous,  he  is  honest  and  upright, 
he  is  industrious,  virtuous,  and 
temperate.  And  because  of  these  and 
many  other  admirable  traits,  he  has 
the  confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 
I  feel  that  this  short  character 
sketch  is  far  short  of  the  good  that 
might  be  said  of  my  husband;  but 
if  by  giving  you  a  glimpse  of  our 
intimate  life  I  have  shown  that  he 
has  set  a  shining  example  of  an  out- 
standing character,  then  I  have  at- 
tained my  objective. 


OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  GUATEMALA 

(Concluded  from  page  261.) 

City  and  one  in  Quezaltenango.  Here  at  the  latest 
report  there  were  only  11  members,  but  nearly  always 
35  or  40  persons  attend  Sunday  School.  Investigators 
frequently  take  their  time  in  these  countries  but  show 
faithful  interest  while  deciding. 

Guatemala  City,  one  Latter-day  Saint  branch,  has 
a  membership  of  about  135.  A  Sunday  School  has 
been  established  there  for  six  years.  There  are  nine 
officers  and  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  92 
people.  They  cannot  have  their  full  quota  of  classes 
but  do  have  a  children's  group,  an  intermediate  class 
and  two  adult  classes,  one  for  the  members  and  one 
for  the  investigators. 


The  work  moves  a  little  slowly;  however,  investiga- 
tors are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  interested. 

One  elderly  sister  practically  never  misses  Sunday 
School.  She  is  in  her  seat  half  an  hour  early  each 
Sunday  morning.  Yet  she  walks  eight  miles  across 
town,  because  she  can  not  afford  bus  fare.  Recently 
she  was  baptized  into  the  Church. 

One  of  the  members  from  Guatemala  City,  Lilia 
Gomez,  a  very  outstanding  girl,  has  come  to  Utah  and 
is  attending  the  Brigham  Young  University  for  the 
second  year. 

The  missionaries  who  return  from  Guatemala  are 
enthusiastic  and  feel  that  this  will  be  a  fruitful  field. 
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Jn  ffoe  mountain,  His  disciples  came  unto  Him  and  He  taught 

them. 


Suggested  Lesson  for  Stake 
Conference  Sunday— Fourth  Quarter 

The  Beatitudes- 
a  Way  to  Happiness 

By  Inez  Witbeck 


(To  the  Teacher:  This  presentation  is  suggested  for  a  uniform 
lesson  to  be  used  in  Senior  Sunday  School  on  Stake  Conference 
Sunday  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  classes  will  use  the  regular  lessons  for  that 
Sunday.  The  ward  superintendent  should  have  determined  in 
advance  the  number  of  Sunday  School  classes  that  will  be  held 
on  Stake  Conference  Sunday  so  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
plan  in  advance  for  a  particular  age  group. 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  teacher  will  follow  this  outline 
in  detail.  The  material  should  be  adapted  to  the  situation  by  the 
teacher  and  supplemented  by  his  own  findings  and  study.  How- 
ever, the  objective  as  stated  should  be  followed.) 

Objective: 

To  help  each  of  us  to  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  and  helpfulness  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Lesson  Introduction 

"And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain: and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him: 
And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying, . .  . 
( Read  The  Beatitudes  taken  from  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the 
Mount— Matthew,  Chapters  5-7;  Luke  6:20-49.) 

At  a  time  near  that  at  which  Jesus  chose  His  twelve 
disciples  He  delivered  a  remarkable  sermon  which 
because  it  was  given  from  a  mountain  side  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Jesus 
The  Christ,  James  E.  Talmage  says,  "Jesus  had  ascended 
the  mountain  side,  probably  to  escape  the  crowds  that 
thronged  Him  in  or  near  the  towns.  The  disciples 
gathered  about  Him,  and  there  He  sat  and  taught 
them." 

The  Talmage  account  says  further,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  has  stood  through  all  the  years  since  its 
delivery  without  another  to  be  compared  with  it.  No 
mortal  man  has  ever  since  preached  a  discourse  of  its 
kind.  The  spirit  of  the  address  is  throughout  that  of 
sincerity  and  action,  as  opposed  to  empty  profession  and 
neglect.  In  the  closing  sentences  the  Lord  showed  the 
uselessness  of  hearing  alone,  as  contrasted  with  the 
efficacy  of  doing.  The  man  who  hears  and  acts  is  likened 
unto  the  wise  builder  who  set  the  foundation  of  his 
house  upon  a  rock;  and  in  spite  of  rain  and  hurricane 
and  flood,  the  house  stood.  He  that  hears  and  obeys 
not  is  likened  unto  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand;  and  when  rain  fell,  or  winds  blew,  or 
floods  came,  behold  it  fell  and  great  was  the  fall 
thereof." 


The  Significance  of  the  Sermon 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  called  "the 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  It  contains  the 
main  principles  of  Christ's  teachings  and  shows  His 
children  the  best  and  most  joyous  way  of  living  —  just 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shows  how  one  can  live  safely  and  happily  in  the 
United  States. 

Dummelow  in  his  commentary  says,  "The  great 
interest  of  the  sermon  is  that  it  is  more  or  less  full 
revelation  of  Christ's  character,  a  kind  of  autobiography. 
Every  syllable  of  it  He  had  already  written  down  in 
deeds;  He  had  only  to  translate  His  life  into  language. 
With  it  we  may  compare  the  wonderful,  self -revelation 
in  John  17,  but  there  is  an  important  difference.  There 
we  have  His  self-revelation  as  Son  of  God,  holding 
communion  with  the  Father  in  a  manner  impossible  to 
us;  here  we  have  Him  pictured  in  His  perfect  humanity 
as  son  of  man,  offering  us  an  example,  to  which,  if  we 
cannot  in  this  life  completely  attain,  we  can  at  least 
approximate  through  union  with  Him.  In  this  sermon 
Christ  is  very  near  to  us.  The  blessedness  which  He 
offers  to  the  humble  and  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure 
in  heart,  the  peacemaker,  the  seekers  after  righteous- 
ness, and  the  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  He 
first  experienced  Himself,  and  then  commended  to 
others." 

The  Beatitudes 

Part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  known  as  the 
Beatitudes.  This  lesson  today  deals  specifically  with 
them.  In  these  Beatitudes  is  found  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  happy?" 

What  They  Mean  for  Us 

The  Beatitudes  are  so  simple  and  of  such  every  day 
application  that  almost  everyone  of  us  has  some  kind 
of  background  upon  which  we  can  draw  for  illustra- 
tion. Bring  out  the  fact  that  "blessed"  means  "happy." 
Jesus  began  each  Beatitude  with  "happy"  indicating 
how  necessary  He  thought  happiness  to  be  and  how 
anxious  He  was  that  people  should  be  happy. 

Methods  of  Presentation 

Print  on  large  cards  or  strips  of  white  paper,  the 
first  part  of  the  Beatitudes,  leaving  the  endings  to  be 
read  aloud  from  the  Bible  by  the  class  members  as 
follows: 
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L.  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  .  .  ." 

2.  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  .  .  ." 

3.  "Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  .  .  ." 

Continue  thus  to  8.  "Blessed  are  they  which  are 
ersecuted  for  righteousness'  sake:  for  .  .  ." 

The  following  are  suggestive  meanings  which  may 
be  interpreted  and  discussed  by  class  members  forming 
a  panel: 

1.  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit":  Meaning:  Happy 
are  the  people  who  are  eager  to  learn  truth,  who  feel 
a  spiritual  need,  and  who  are  not  proud,  arrogant,  con- 
ceited, or  vain. 

"For  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Meaning: 
They  shall  have  a  life  of  beauty,  truth  and  goodness; 
for  they  shall  be  made  rich  as  rightful  heirs  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn":  Meaning:  Happy 
are  the  people  who  are  sorry  for  wrongs  done  and  who 
try  to  do  something  to  correct  their  errors. 

or 
Happy  are  they  who  are  sorry  for  the  passing  of  a 
loved  one. 

"For  they  shall  be  comforted."  Meaning:  Joy 
and  thanksgiving  shall  be  theirs. 

or 
They  shall  be  comforted  by  again  seeing  the  loved 
one. 

3.  "Blessed  are  the  meek":  Meaning:  Happy  are 
they  who  are  unpretentious,  patient,  kind,  calm,  un- 
selfish, gentle,  and  teachable.  These  people  are  not 
proud,  boastful,  haughty,  loud,  jealous,  rude,  selfish, 
resentful,  or  vain. 

"For  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Meaning:  They 
shall  become  heirs  to  all  that  is  good  upon  the  earth. 

4.  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness":  Meaning:  Happy  are  they  who 
are  eager  for  a  fine  character  and  who  are  active  in 
doing  good. 

"For  they  shall  be  filled."  Meaning:  They  shall 
be  made  greater  and  shall  be  increased  in  wisdom 
and  faith. 

The  above  four  Beatitudes  show  ways  by  which  man 
can  live  happily  with  himself.  However,  man  does  not 
live  alone.  There  are  certain  ways  he  must  act  in 
order  to  live  happily  with  his  fellow  men.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Beatitudes  tell  him  how  to  live  with 
others. 

5.  "Blessed  are  the  merciful:"  Meaning:  Happy  are 
the  people  who  have  sympathy  and  tenderness  for 
others  and  who  have  hearts  made  warm  with  kindness. 
They  do  not  bear  grudges  and  are  not  intolerant  of 
others. 

"For  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Meaning:  They 
shall  receive  tenderness  and  sympathy  from  others. 

6.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:"  Meaning:  Happy 
are  they  who  are  reverent  and  clean  in  thought  and  in 
deed  —  who  are  not  vulgar,  selfish,  impatient,  easily 
irritated,  angry,  or  hateful. 

"For  they  shall  see  God."  Meaning:  They  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  (The 
blessing  promised  in  this  Beatitude  comes  after 
death;  but  observance  in  this  life  brings  its  own 
rich,  daily  reward. ) 

7.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:"  Meaning:  Happy 
are  they  who  feel  good  will  toward  others  and  who  try 
to  understand,  to  cooperate,  and  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  peace  among  all  peoples. 

"For  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 


Meaning:  Our  Heavenly  Father  desires  that  there 
shall  be  peace  among  all  His  children;  therefore,  He 
is  proud  to  claim  as  His  own  those  who  help  to 
overcome  strife  and  contention,  who  promote  good 
will  among  families,  friends,  neighbors  and  nations. 
(Enduring  peace  between  men  and  nations,  at 
home  and  abroad,  will  come  only  through  adoption 
of  this  Beatitude.) 

8.  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake:"  Meaning:  Happy  are  those  who  are 
loyal  to  high  ideals,  who  will  not  surrender,  who  prefer 
to  suffer  rather  than  yield. 

"For  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Meaning: 
They  shall  inherit  the  riches  of  the  eternal  kingdom. 

Suggestions  For  Enrichment 

The  lives  of  good  men  illustrate  the  Beatitudes.  The 
most  powerful  knight  in  King  Arthur's  Court,  according 
to  the  medieval  legends,  was  the  religious  and  prayerful 
Sir  Galahad  whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of 
ten  because  his  heart  was  pure. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon,  3  Nephi,  Chapter  12-14  is 
the  version  of  the  Sermon  as  delivered  after  His  resur- 
rection by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Nephites  on  the  Western 
continent. 

Read: 

Proverbs  23:7;  Matthew  5:1-8,  12-29; 

The  Instructor,  1945,  September; 

Talmage,  Jesus  The  Christ,  pages  230-232; 

Farrar,  The  Life  of  Christ; 

Kent  Chas.  Foster,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Application 

Discuss  the  Golden  Rule:  "Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them:  .  .  ."  (Matthew  7:12.) 

Talk  about  the  changes  that  would  have  to  take 
place  among  people  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  to  be  put 
into  practice  in  our  everyday  living— at  home,  in  school, 
in  the  national  government  and  in  international  rela- 
tions. 

Resolve  now  to  remember  that  Heavenly  Father  is 
proud  to  claim  as  His  own  those  who  help  to  overcome 
strife  and  selfishness;  who  promote  good  will  among 
families,  friends,  neighbors  and  nations. 

The  following  poem  is  taken  from  The  Instructor, 
August,  1944: 


THEN  PEACE  CAN  REIGN 


WJ 


rHEN  there  is  peace 
In  hearts  of  men; 
And  everyone  can  sing  again; 
No  fear  or  hate 
To  haunt  the  day; 
And  eyes  look  up 
To  God  and  pray— 
See  only  Good 
In  others  creed, 
And  work  and  plan 
For  each  one's  need; 
We'll  find  that  life 
Can  still  he  good 
In  one  large  common 
Brotherhood- 
Then  Peace  can  reign. 


To  outlaw  War, 
And  curb  wild  greed; 
To  recognize, 
When  sad  eyes  plead, 
Downtrodden  ones 
Who  must  be  led 
And  lifted  up 
And  clothed  and  fed; 
When  hearts  are  warm 
To  others  woe; 
And  Love  is  spread 
As  each  may  go,— 
To  give  and  give 
With  tender  care; 
And  hope  and  pray 
For  all  welfare- 
Then  Peace  can  reign. 
—Merling  D.  Clyde. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


If  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in   some  phase  of  Sunday  School  work  being 
done   in    your  stake,    ward    or   branch,    please 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be  ad- 
dressed:  Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


Pauline   Bunting   demonstrates   the   chart 
she  used  for  her  2%-minute  talk. 


Illustrates  2V2-minute  Talk 

Dauline  Bunting,  teacher  trainer 
of  the  Laramie  (Wyoming) 
Ward,  Denver  ( Colorado )  Stake,  en- 
larged the  chart  in  the  April  In- 
structor on  "The  History  of  the 
House  of  Israel"  and  used  it  for  a 
2^-minute  talk  recently.  Members 
of  the  superintendency  said  it  was 
one  of  the  best  2^-minute  talks  given 
in  the  ward  in  several  years. 

Sister  Bunting  had  wide  strips  of 
paper  covering  the  chart  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  talk.  As  she  developed 
her  outline  she  pulled  the  strips  off. 
When  she  neared  the  end  of  her 
talk  and  was  ready  to  summarize, 
she  could  do  so  from  the  chart. 

Sister  Bunting  is  home  manage- 
ment specialist  in  the  Wyoming 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  She 
has  had  considerable  experience  in 
Sunday  School  work,  too. 


Vitalize  Your  Talks 


Speakers  Reminded  by  Mail 

Tn  the  Picture  Butte  Ward  Sunday 
School  of  the  Lethbridge  Stake, 
Alberta,  Canada,  the  person  who  is 
to  give  his  or  her  2/2-minute  talk  is 
informed  about  it  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. About  Tuesday  of  the  week 
preceding  the  talk  a  reminder  is 
mailed. 

The  reminder  simply  gives  the 
person's  name  and  states,  "On  Sun- 
day,   ,  1954,  we  will  be 

pleased  to  hear  your  2/2-minute  talk." 
It  is  signed  by  S.  P.  Johnson,  the 
Sunday  School  superintendent. 
Brother  Johnson  writes  that  the 
response  to  this  plan  is  good. 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Home  Sunday  Schools  in  Sweden 

Tn  a  recent  letter  expressing  appre- 
■"■  ciation  for  the  help  of  The  In- 
structor,    President    E  b  e  n    A.    T. 

Blomquist  of 
the  Swedish 
Mission  made 
these  comments 
about  home 
Sunday  School 
work  in  that 
mission: 
President  and  "We  are  also 

Sister  Blomquist  promoting  home 
Sunday  Schools, 
and  a  list  of  names  of  all  of  the 
members  in  the  mission  has  just 
been  forwarded  to  the  mission  Sun- 
day School  officers  in  Gothenborg  so 
that  further  assistance  can  be  ren- 
dered in  that  line.  In  a  city  like 
Stockholm  we  have  only  two  Sunday 
Schools,  and  we  should  have  several 
as  we  have  a  population  of  about 
800,000  people,  but  the  cost  in  rent- 
ing halls  is  almost  prohibitive." 

President  and  Sister  Blomquist  are 
presiding  over  the  Swedish  Mission 
for  the  second  time,  having  been 
there  right  after  the  war. 


A  Junior  Sunday  School  House 

VTona  Dyer,  coordinator  of  Chevy 
-^  Chase  Ward  Junior  Sunday 
School,  developed  some  well- 
thought-out  points  at  a  recent  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Stake  leadership 
meeting. 

She  compared  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  to  a  house,  and  showed  what 
was  needed  to  build  it.  Regarding 
the  foundation  built  around  know- 
ing the  children,  she  said,  "A  good 
foundation  makes  for  a  strongly 
built  home.  It  is  sure  to  stand  much 
longer."  The  main  floor  involved  the 
mechanics  of  operating  a  Junior 
Sunday  School,  and  she  carefully 
listed  what  is  needed. 


For  the  roof  —  as  a  protection  — 
she  listed  the  superintendency  and 
gave  their  duties. 

As  furniture,  she  suggested  the 
teachers,  for  "They  make  living  com- 
fortable. Some  are  new  and  shiny, 
some  old  and  finely  polished,  but 
all  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  home. 
She  told  how  teachers  must  be 
treated  if  they  are  to  last. 

Other  interesting  comparisons 
completed  the  structure. 


COMING  EVENTS 

September  6,  1954 

August,  1954,  Monthly  Report 

Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 

September  12,  1954 

"100%  Sunday" 

Every  member  attends 

Sunday  School 

September  19,  1954 

Sunday  School  Budget  Fund 
Sunday 

September  26,  1954 
Suitable  Date  To  Begin 
Teacher  Training  Classes 

October  1,  2,  3,  1954 

Semi-annual 
General  Conference 


October  3,  1954 

Sunday  School  Semi-annual 

Conference 


October  4,  1954 

September,  1954,  Monthly 
Report  Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 

October  4,  1954 
Mission  Branch  Third  Quarter 
Reports  Sent  to  Mission  Office 

November  1,  1954 

October,  1954,  Monthly  Report 
Sent  to  Stake  Secretary 
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Memorization  for  November  Lessons 


6t 


. . .  They  Shall  Hear  My  Voice; .  • . 


99* 


TEACHERS:  Here  are  your  assign- 
ments for  class  memorization,  cor- 
related with  the  November  lessons. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Course  No.  6 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  in  His  son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

—First  Article  of  Faith. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

Course  No.  8 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore me. 

Thou   shalt  not  make  unto   thee 
any  graven  image,  .  .  . 

-Exodus  20:3,  4. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

Course  No.  10 

Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation.  The  spirit  truly  is 
ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

-Mark  14:38. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORED 
CHURCH 

Course  No.  12 

.  .  .  Seek  ye  diligently  and  teach 
one  another  words  of  wisdom;  yea, 
seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words 
of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by 
study  and  also  by  faith. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:118. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

Course  No.  14 

There   is   a   law,   irrevocably  de- 
creed in  heaven  before  the  founda- 


tions of  this  world,  upon  which  all 
blessings  are  predicated— 

And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that 
law  upon  which  it  is  predicated. 
-Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:20,  21. 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Course  No.  16 

And  now,  after   the  many  testi- 
monies which  have  been  given  of 


"HOW  I  MEMORIZE 
SCRIPTURE../' 

W|  have  found  no  short  cut 
for  memorizing  scripture. 
In  reading  subject  matter  in 
the  scriptures  and  the  various 
sayings  of  the  prophets,  I  have 
found  that  by  writing  down 
passages  I  want  to  memorize 
on  a  3x5-inch  card  and  carry- 
ing them  with  me  for  a  few 
days,  reading  and  pondering 
over  them  every  spare  minute 
such  as  when  walking  or  rid- 
ing on  a  bus,  I  have  succeeded 
in  adding  one  or  two  scriptures 
to  memory  and  they  do  not 
easily  leave  me." 

—Paul  F.  Royall, 
KSL  Radio  Commentator, 
Temple  Square  Guide  and 
Member  of  the  Church 
Genealogical  Board. 


»See  Course  No.  26. 


him,  this  is  the  testimony,  last  of 
all,  which  we  give  of  him:  That  he 
lives! 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:  22. 

PROVING  YOUR  PEDIGREE 

Course  No.  20 

You  children  of  today,  descend- 
ants of  parents,  grandparents,  great- 
grandparents  and  great-great-grand- 
parents, have  the  responsibility,  the 
glorious  privilege  of  securing  the 
names  of  your  ancestors  and  of  be- 
ing baptized  for  them.  Such  is  one 


of  the  sacred  ordinances  performed 
in  a  temple  of  the  Most  High. 

—President  David  O.  McKay, 

The  Deseret  News, 

Church  Section,  page  2, 

Aug.  29,  1953. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
Course  No.  22 

Neither  do  men  light  a  candle, 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick;  and  it  giveth  light 
unto  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

—Matthew  5:15,  16. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 
Course  No.  24 

.  .  .  Establish  a  house,  even  a 
house  of  prayer,  a  house  of  fasting, 
a  house  of  faith,  a  house  of  learn- 
ing, a  house  of  glory,  a  house  of  or- 
der, a  house  of  God; 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:119. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Course  No.  26 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed, 
and  beware  of  covetousness:   for  a 
man's    life    consisteth    not    in    the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth.  _huke  12:15# 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MORMON 

Course  No.  28 

.  .  .  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are 
not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd. 

-3  Nephi  15:17. 
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Colored  Picture  Article 

Unto  Them— 
Light  and  Guidance 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


T^or  September  the  Instructor  presents  two  of  a 
series  of  remarkable  and  richly  executed  paintings  by 
Latter-day  Saint  Artist  Arnold  Friberg.  The  subjects 
were  inspired  by  dramatic  and  faith-promoting  inci- 
dents from  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


"Lehi  in  the  Wilderness  Discovers  the  Liahona" 

Lehi  and  his  family  lived  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah  (600  B.C.).  Many  prophets- 
and  Lehi  particularly  for  he  had  had  a  vision— preached 
that  unless  the  people  repented  of  their  wickedness,  the 
great  city  of  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed.  (1  Nephi  1.) 

The  people  only  mocked  Lehi,  so  the  Lord  commanded 
him  in  a  dream  to  depart  into  the  wilderness  with  his 
family.  (1  Nephi  1:20;  2:2.) 

He  left  his  house  and  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
things,  and  taking  only  provisions  and  tents,  departed  into 
the  wilderness.  After  three  days,  he  built  an  altar  of 
stones  and  made  an  offering  to  the  Lord  and  gave  thanks. 
(1  Nephi  2:4-7.) 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  Lehi  that  on  the 
morrow  he  should  take  his  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
(1  Nephi  16:9.) 

Nephi  writes,  "And  ...  as  my  father  arose  in  the 
morning,  and  went  forth  to  the  tent  door,  to  his  great 
astonishment  he  beheld  upon  the  ground  a  round  ball  of 
curious  workmanship;  and  it  was  of  fine  brass.  And  within 
the  ball  were  two  spindles;  and  the  one  pointed  the  way 
whither  we  should  go  into  the  wilderness."  ( 1  Nephi 
16:10.) 

"And  we  did  follow  the  directions  of  the  ball,  which 
led  us  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  wilderness."  ( 1 
Nephi  16:16.) 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  Nephi,  beheld  the  pointers 
which  were  in  the  ball,  that  they  did  work  according  to 
the  faith  and  diligence  and  heed  which  we  did  give  unto 
them. 

"And  there  was  also  written  upon  them  a  new  writing, 
which  was  plain  to  be  read,  which  did  give  us  under- 
standing concerning  the  ways  of  the  Lord;  and  it  was 
written  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
faith  and  diligence  which  we  gave  unto  it.  And  thus  we 
see  that  by  small  means  the  Lord  can  bring  about  great 
things."  (1  Nephi  16:28,  29.) 

We  see  in  this  picture  what  is  meant  by  painting  with 
as  much  detail  as  is  found  in  a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  picture. 
Note  the  implements  on  the  ground,  the  different  types 
of  water  jars,  the  great  variety  of  shoes  and  the  cord 
supporting  the  turned-up  toe  of  Lehi's  shoe  the  cord 
being  attached  to  his  garment.  See  the  packing  of  the 
camel's  load,  the  palm  tree  background,  the  great  variety 
of  head  dresses  and  garments  and  poses  of  the  people. 

The  light  turban  and  animal  skin  above  Lehi  and  his 
own  rich  robe  of  light  blue,  center  the  attention  on  him 
beautifully.  The  gold  color  in  the  girdle  of  Lehi  and  the 
brass  color  of  the  liahona  are  both  very  pleasing. 

All  eyes  are  directed  in  wonderment  toward  the 
miraculous  liahona,  provided  by  the  kindness  of  a  pro- 
tecting Heavenly  Father. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture. ) 


Lehi  holds  up  the  liahona. 


(Concluded  on  page  288.) 


"The  Brother  of  Jared  Sees  the  Finger  of  The  Lord" 

*  I  "he  occurrence  pictured  here  followed  one  of  the  great- 
■*-  est  upheavals  in  history,  the  scattering  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  of  the  people  who  had  built  the  Tower 
of  Babel  in  defiance  of  God's  commandments,  and  the 
confounding  of  their  language  so  that  large  portions  of 
them  no  longer  understood  one  another.  (Ether  1:33.) 

Jared  and  his  brother  and  some  friends  with  their 
families  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Depending  upon  his 
brother,  a  "large  and  mighty  man,  and  a  man  highly 
favored  of  the  Lord,"  Jared  asked  him  to  ".  .  .  cry  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  will  not  confound  us  .  .  ."  (Ether  1:34.) 

The  Lord  granted  this  prayer,  so  that  they  retained 
their  own  language  and  were  not  divided  by  misunder- 
standings. (Ether  1:35-37.) 

Jared  asked  his  brother  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  which 
way  they  should  go.  God  promised  to  direct  them  to  a 
land  choice  above  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  (America), 
because  the  brother  of  Jared  had  been  faithful  and  had 
"this  long  time"  cried  unto  God.  (Ether  1:38-43.) 

The  travelers  built  eight  barges  for  crossing  many 
waters.  Then  the  brother  of  Jared  went  to  the  mount 
Shelem  and  ".  .  .  did  molten  out  of  a  rock  sixteen  small 
stones;  and  they  were  white  and  clear,  even  as  transpar- 
ent glass;  .  .  ."  (Ether  3:1.) 

He  begged  the  Lord  to  touch  the  stones  with  his 
finger  ".  .  .  and  prepare  them  that  they  may  shine  forth 
in  darkness;  .  .  .  that  we  may  have  light  while  we  shall 
cross  the  sea."  (Ether  3:4.) 

The  Lord  touched  the  stones  one  by  one  with  his 
finger.  ".  .  .  And  the  veil  was  taken  from  off  the  eyes  of 
the  brother  of  Jared,  and  he  saw  the  finger  of  the  Lord; 
.  .  .  and  the  brother  of  Jared  fell  down  before  the  Lord, 
for  be  was  struck  with  fear."  (Ether  3:6.) 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him:  Because  of  thy  faith 
thou  hast  seen  .  .  .  never  has  man  come  before  me  with 
such  exceeding  faith  as  thou  hast;  .  .  ."  (Ether  3:9.) 

And  the  Lord  (Jesus  Christ)  showed  himself  unto 
the  brother  of  Jared.  ( Ether  3: 13-20. ) 

"And  thus  the  Lord  caused  stones  to  shine  in  darkness, 
to  give  light  unto  men,  women,  and  children,  that  they 
might  not  cross  the  great  waters  in  darkness."  (Ether  6:3.) 

Note  the  "mighty"  frame  of  the  brother  of  Jared,  the 
clothing  of  animal  skins,  the  play  of  the  stones'  miraculous 
light,  in  broken  lines,  illuminating  the  upper  garment 
almost  transparently,  high-lighting  the  folds,  following 
down  the  contour  of  the  arm,  touching  the  hand,  the 
face,  the  hair,  the  streaming  head  dress.  See  the  char- 
acter, the  goodness,  the  exalted  amazement  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  brother  of  Jared,  whose  depth  of  faith  had 
brought  to  pass  what  no  man  on  earth  had  yet  seen. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture. ) 
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THE  BROTHER  OF  JARED  SEES  THE  FINGER  OF  THE  LORD 


TBffit  fAM-nanf8* 


An  Apple  Box  Theater  Story 


He  Had  Heard  Their  Prayers 


By  Marie  Fox  Felt 

A  lma  Elizabeth  was  a  little  pio-  pioneers  will  never  forget.  This  hap-  At  last  the  great  day  came.  E very- 

neer  girl  who  had  come  from  pened  in   Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  one  was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes. 

Sweden  with  her  father  and  mother,  year     1848.     These    pioneers    had  The  bowery  looked  beautiful.    The 

She  had  so  many,  many  things  to  be  planted  enough  wheat  so  that  they  poles  were  decorated  with  sheaves 

thankful  for,  she  felt.  But  each  year  would  have  food  to  eat  during  the  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats.    On 

as  Thanksgiving  time  came  around  coming  winter.    T  h  e  n  a    dreadful  the  tables  were  many  good  things  to 

there  was  one  incident  that  she  espe-  thing  happened.    From  somewhere  eat.    Would  you  like  to  guess  what 

cially  remembered  and  loved  to  tell  came   thousands  and  thousands   of  they  were?   ( Whitney  in  his  History 

about.    It  happened  in  Sanpete  crickets.   Crickets  are  somewhat  like  of  Utah  says:  "Bread  and  beef,  but- 

County  in  Central  Utah,  where  Alma  grasshoppers.    They  came  in  great  ter  and  cheese,   cakes  and  pastry, 

Elizabeth  and  her  family  had  gone  swarms  down  to  the  green  fields  and  green  corn,  watermelons  and  vege- 

to  live.  began  to  eat  the  new  wheat.  tables  of  nearly  every  variety  com' 

One   day,  word  was  received  in  The  poor  pioneers  tried  to  drive  posed  the  feast") 

her  community  that  President  Brig-  them  away.    They  beat  them  with  There  were  so  many  people  that 

ham  Young  and  his  party  were  com-  sticks    and   brooms   but   no   matter  there  wasn't  room  enough  for  all  to 

ing  on  a  visit.  Everyone  was  thrilled  how    many   were    destroyed,    more  sit  down  at  the  tables  at  the  same 

and  grateful  that  a  prophet  of  the  came.    Never  did  people  pray  more  time.    Can  you  guess  who  waited? 

Lord  would  soon  be  with  them.  They  earnestly  for  God  to  help  them.  It  was  the  children.    In  this  way 

needed  his  wise  counsel  and  bless-  Then  a  wonderful  thing  happened,  they  could  show  their  parents  how 

ings,  for  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  Suddenly  from  over  the  Great  Salt  thankful  the  children  were  to  have 

many  weeks.  Lake  the  people  saw  something  that  them. 

The  big  day  came.  Everyone  was  looked   like   a   cloud.     As    it   came  Such  a  happy  day  it  was.  Each 

dressed  in  their  best.    Alma  Eliza-  nearer,    they    heard    the    sound    of  one  shared  what  he  had  with  the 

beth's  best  was  a  new  dress.    How  flapping  wings  and  wild  bird  cries,  others.    Each  one  did  his  best  to 

proud  she  was  and  how  happy.  As  they  alighted,  the  birds  began  make  others  happy.  They  sang  songs 

As  President  Young  and  his  party  eating  the  crickets.    Flying  back  to  and    played    games.     Many    liked 

drove    down    the    street,    everyone  the  lake,  they  later  returned  for  more  music  and  dancing  best.  That  night 

cheered  and  clapped.    Then  Presi-  until  there  was  not  a  cricket  left  when  they  went  to  bed,  each  pio- 

dent  Young  spoke.    He  told  all  of  anywhere.    The  pioneers  knew  that  neer,  both  big  and  little  knelt   in 

them  to  get  in  their  wagons,  dressed  God  had  answered  their  prayers.  prayer  to  say  "thank  you"  to  God  in 

in  their  best  and  to  follow  him  from  The    wheat   that    had    not   been  a  very  special  way  for  the  many 

town  to  town  to  hear  what  he  had  touched    by    the   crickets    kept    on  wonderful  blessings  which  they  had 

to  say.  "I  promise  you,  in  the  name  growing  until  it  was  tall  and  yellow  received. 

of  Israel's  God,"  he  said,  "that  if  you  and  ready  to  cut.  The  fruit  and  I  think  that  perhaps  Alma  Eliza- 
will  do  this,  God  will  hear  your  vegetables  that  had  been  planted  heth  and  the  little  pioneer  children 
prayers  and  will  send  you  rain  suf-  ripened.  These  pioneers  as  well  as  felt  as  we  do  now  when  we  sing  this 
ficient  to  your  needs."  Alma  Elizabeth  and  her  family  were  s°ng: 

No  one  doubted  President  Young,  truly   grateful  for  the  blessings  of  "Thank  thee  for  the  world  so  sweet. 

The  entire  town  did  as  he  said.    A  God.  Thank  thee  for  the  food  we  eat. 

great  group  of  wagons  followed  him  Instead  of  just  saying  "thank  you"  Th^k  J***5  fo*  ^e  birds  that  sing, 

every  place  he  went.    Every  word  to  God,  the  pioneers  decided  to  have  Thank  thee  God  for  everything, 

that  he  said,  they  listened  to  and  a  Thanksgiving  feast  where  all  might  Suggestions  for  Use: 

believed  and  then  they  prayed.  join  in  expressing  thanks  and  grati- 

When   they    returned  to   their  rude.  They  had  built  a  bowery.  The  Course  No.  2,  Nov.  21,  "I  Learn 
homes,  it  happened  as  the  prophet  top  of  it  was  covered  with  green  How  To  Express  Gratitude." 
of  God  had  said  that  it  would.   The  branches  and  twigs  that  men  had  Course  No.  6,  Nov.  21,  "Thanks- 
rains   came,   and  the  thirsty   crops  brought  from  the  canyons.  The  men  giving." 

were   saved.    Everyone  bowed  his  also  made  tables  and  benches.   The  Mptuftj  rnr  Tw«.ln««„«r  «f«™ 

head  in  prayer  as  they  thanked  God  women  cooked  potatoes  and  beans.  Meth°d  f°r  DeveIoPmg  StojT 

for  his  goodness  to  them.  It  was  an  They  also  baked  bread,  cakes  and  The    following    method    is    sug- 

occasion  that  Alma  Elizabeth  never  even  pies  filled  with  wild   berries  gested  for  the  development  of  this 

forgot.  from    the    canyons.     They    made  story: 

There  was  another  time  that  the  enough  for  everyone.  Using  a  cardboard  box,  a  broom- 
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stick  and  a  small  roll  of  butcher 
paper,  make  an  "apple  box  moving 
picture  theater"  of  this  story.  For 
directions  on  the  making  of  this 
"theater"  see  page  51  in  the  Teach- 
ing Aids  and  Library  Guidebook. 

To  make  the  "film,"  have  students 
draw  pictures  of  the  story  then 
paste  pictures  in  sequence  to  be 
shown  on  the  butcher  paper.  Roll 
paper  "film"  backwards  on  broom- 
stick reels.  Show  these  pictures  as 
you  tell  the  story: 

1.  Alma  Elizabeth  and  her  friends 
wait  for  President  Young  to  ar- 
rive. 

2.  President  Young's  arrival  is 
greeted  with  cheers  from  the 
crowds. 

3.  President  Young  speaks.  He 
makes  a  request  and  a  promise. 

4.  People  follow  President  Young 
from  town  to  town. 


5.  The  people  return  to  their 
homes.  Rain  comes  as  Presi- 
dent Young  had  promised. 

6.  People  kneel  to  thank  God  for 
His  blessings. 

7.  In  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  grain 
is  just  beginning  to  grow. 

8.  Crickets  arrive  by  the  thou- 
sands. Show  them  in  the  wheat 
fields  eating  the  tender,  young 
green  leaves. 

9.  Pioneers  beat  the  crickets  with 
sticks  and  brooms,  trying  to  kill 
them. 

10.  Pioneers  pray  to  God  for  help. 

11.  The  sea  gulls  arrive. 

12.  Sea  gulls  eat,  return  to  the  lake 
and  dispose  of  crickets  that 
they  have  eaten.  Sea  gulls  re- 
turn for  more  crickets. 

13.  When  all  the  crickets  are  gone, 


sea  gulls  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  islands  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

14.  The  pioneer  men  build  a  bow- 
ery and  tables  and  benches  to. 
hold  the  Thanksgiving  feast. 

15.  The  women  bake  and  cook  the 
feast. 

The  adults  eat  first  while  the 
children  wait. 

The  children  have  their  turn  to 
eat. 

After    the   feast   some    of    the 
pioneers  sing. 

Other  pioneers  play  games. 
Other  pioneers  dance. 
21.  At  the  close  of  the  celebration, 
they  pray  to  God  again  express- 
ing their  gratitude. 
At   home,    each   pioneer    says 
"thank    you"    in    his    evening 
prayer. 


16. 
17 

18 

19 
20 


22 


PIONEER  WOMEN  PREPARE  AND  SERVE  THE  THANKSGIVING  FEAST 

This  picture  can  be  used  for  No.  15,  above,  by  cutting  out  or  tracing  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  coloring  and  then  mounting  on  a 

paper  roll  which  is  used  as  a  "film"  for  an  apple  box  theater. 


ON  SHARING 


'T'he  great  round  sun  gives  warmth  and  light 

To  children  everywhere; 
The  roses,  drinking  crystal  dew, 

Send  perfume  through  the  air. 

The  meadowlark,  from  fence  and  tree, 
Gives  forth  her  happy  song, 


And  little  brooks  go  singing  by, 
Gaily  all  day  long. 

Thus  all  things  on  our  Father's  earth 

Give  freely  unto  me, 
So  I  will  share  all  that  I  have 

With  my  friends  happily. 

—Mable  Jones  Gabbott. 
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Lesson  Enrichment  Suggestions 


Only  One  Bible  Is  Accepted 


By  Minnie  B.  Anderson 


An  Informative  Bible  Brochure 

Our  Bible,  by  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
published  by  Bookcraft,  35c. 

Cunday  School  teachers  will  appre- 
ciate  the  publication  of  the  com- 
plete text  prepared  by  President  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  from  a  recent 
General  Conference  address.  Be- 
cause of  limited  time,  President 
Clark  at  that  time  gave  only  parts 
of  his  prepared  text. 

President  Clark  in  the  text  dis- 
cusses the  numerous  versions  and 
revised  translations  of  the  Bible. 
"The  King  James  or  authorized  ver- 
sion, as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor- 
rectly, has  been  the  version  accepted 
by  this  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  since  its  organiza- 
tion," President  Clark  writes. 

President  Clark  says  that  "the  in- 
spired version  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  supports  the  King  James  ver- 
sion in  all  essentials  on  this  point  of 
the  Godhead  of  Jesus  the  Christ." 

This  informative  brochure  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers  of  Course  No.  13 
("The  Restored  Church  at  Work") 
and  Course  No.  15  ( "Life  in  Ancient 
America")  for  1955. 


In  Preparation 

For  Time  or  Eternity,  by  Mark  E. 
Petersen,  published  by  Bookcraft, 
$2.00. 

A/I  ark  E.  Petersen's  latest  book, 
For  Time  or  Eternity,  is  written 
for  the  young  folk  of  the  Church.  It 
deals  with  the  romantic  years  of 
youth.  It  is  the  story  of  Sue  and 
Bob— their  courtship  problems— and 
decisions  they  were  required  to 
make    as    each    day    brought    new 


and  difficult  questions  to  solve. 

Through  separation  and  heart- 
ache, Sue  and  Bob  come  to  the 
realization  that  life  must  be  guided 
by  the  fundamental  commandments 
of  the  Lord  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
security  and  happiness  they  both  de- 
sired. 

Brother  Petersen  has  skillfully 
woven  into  the  story  Gospel  princi- 
ples. 

You'll  be  touched  by  this  lovely 
story.  Beautifully  put  together, 
printed  in  large,  readable  type,  with 
clever  illustrations  throughout  its 
pages,  this  book  makes  enjoyable 
reading. 

Teachers  of  Courses  No.  12,  14, 
16  and  25  will  find  this  book  useful. 
*     *     # 

For  Teaching  Aids  and  Equipment 

Teaching  Aids  Catalog  No.  54 
T.  A.,  F.  G.  Burton  Company,  65 
West  3rd  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Cunday  School  teachers  and  librar- 
ians  will  welcome  this  extensive 
catalog.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Prices  are  listed  for  each 
item.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  many  teaching  aids  and  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  equipment  avail- 
able at  this  company: 

"Our  American  Heritage"  posters, 

Historic  posters, 

Posters  of  great  Americans, 

Holiday  posters, 

Health  rules— good  conduct,  safe- 
ty-first posters, 

Children  of  far  away  lands  pos- 
ters, 

Coloring  books, 

Take-apart  wood  toys, 

Rhythm  instruments, 

Painting  sets, 


President  Clark 

Stencils  and  picture  kits, 
Hollow  blocks,  play  equipment, 
Farm  animals. 


Good  News  for  Libraries 

Teaching  Aids  and  Library  Guide- 
book, by  the  Library  and  Teaching 
Aids  Committee,  published  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  50c. 

/"^ood  news  for  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  librarians!  The  li- 
brary and  Teaching  Aids  Committee 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  has  written  and  compiled  a 
handbook  giving  essential  informa- 
tion on  the  function  and  organization 
of  a  Sunday  School  library.  This 
helpful  little  book  is  called,  Teach- 
ing Aids  and  Library  Guidebook. 

Not  only  is  this  material  useful  to 
the  librarian,  but  to  every  bishop, 
Sunday  School  superintendent  and 
Sunday  School  teacher.  Simple  di- 
rections are  given  on  how  to  make 
blackboards  and  maps,  how  to  circu- 
late, catalog  and  store  books,  charts, 
pictures,  etc.,  what  supplies  are  use- 
ful in  a  library,  how  to  mount  pic- 
tures, how  to  make  inexpensive 
paste  and  how  to  properly  care  for 
your  supplies.  Many  other  directions 
for  making  your  own  teaching  aids 
are  given. 

"Teaching  aids,"  says  the  Commit- 
tee, "to  be  used  to  any  great  extent, 
must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher."  How  to  collect 
and  care  for  these  teaching  aids  is 
ably  discussed. 


T\That  greater  or  better  gift  can 
we  offer  the  republic  than  to 
teach  and  instruct  our  youth? 

—Cicero. 


T^ducation  makes  a  people  easy  to 

lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy 

to  govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave. 

—Lord  Brougham. 


Tt  is  good  for  us  to  keep  some  ac- 
count of  our  prayers,  that  we  may 
not  unsay  them  in  our  practice. 

— M.  Henry. 
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Superintendents 


Photo  by  Clyde  N.  Hatch. 

Analyzing   current  progress,    the   South  Highland   Park   Ward 

superintendency  prepares  ahead  for  "inventory  time."   From  left 

to  right  they  are:  Calvin  Guest,  1st  counselor;  Elden  Hadfield, 

superintendent;  and  Lynn  Coombs,  2nd  counselor. 


'Inventory 
Time  " 
Ahead 


By  Lynn  S.  Richards 


Tn  another  three  months,  it  will  be 
"inventory  time"  again.  At  the 
close  of  each  year  we  reflect  upon 
our  accomplishments.  In  the  final 
weeks  of  this  year  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  every  superintendency 
will  sit  down  in  one  of  their  council 
meetings  and  devote  the  evening  to 
an  appraisement  of  their  gains  for 
1954. 

In  anticipation  of  this  event,  let 
us  take  a  pre-inventory  account  of 
what  may  be  expected  when  the 
year  comes  to  a  close.  Let  us  con- 
sider 5  important  items. 

1.  The  Instructor.  Did  we  as  a 
superintendency  make  certain  that 
there  was  in  the  hands  of  every  of- 
ficer and  teacher  of  our  Sunday 
School  faculty  a  current  copy  of  The 
Instructor?  Such  an  accomplishment 
will  virtually  insure  that  the  inspira- 
tion found  in  the  enrichment  ma- 
terial of  the  Instructor  will  be  passed 
on  to  every  student  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

After  you  obtain  100  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  officers  and  teachers  as 
subscribers,  then  make  it  a  point 
when  each  new  teacher  comes  upon 
the  faculty  that  he  or  she  becomes 
a  subscriber  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. You  then  have  only  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  a  record  of  expira- 
tions and  the  securing  of  renewals 
at  that  time.  Designate  now,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  superintendency  as  The 
Instructor  director.  See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  June,  1954,  edi- 
tion, page  17.  We  recommend  you 
reread  the  Instructor  Question  Box 
answer  and  letter  of  General  Super- 
intendent George  R.  Hill  on  page 
197  in  the  July,  1954,  Instructor. 

2.  Attendance.  What  increased 
percentage  of  attendance  have  you 


enjoyed  based  upon  the  ward  popu- 
lation? Richard  Ballantyne  in  or- 
ganizing the  first  Sunday  School  in 
the  Church  in  1850  said,  "I  felt  that 
the  Gospel  was  too  precious  to  my- 
self to  be  withheld  from  the  chil- 
dren." How  significant  that  state- 
ment is  today.  It  seems  to  be  even 
more  appropriate  to  our  time  than 
in  pioneer  days.  There  must  be 
numerous  children  on  every  Sunday 
School  potential  roll  who,  with  the 
least  assurance  of  especial  interest 
in  them,  would  become  regular  at- 
tenders.  If  you  have  had  any  trou- 
ble in  your  school  in  reaching  a 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  in- 
crease in  attendance,  study  Chapter 
XI,  page  56,  in  The  Sunday  School 
Handbook,  June,  1954,  edition. 

Make  certain  that  each  of  the 
superintendency  have  their  assign- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  Handbook 
on  page  17.  See  that  each  class  is 
organized  as  provided  on  page  56 
of  the  Handbook.  Get  copies  of 
the  enlistment  and  class  visit  work- 
sheets contained  in  the  new  Sun- 
day School  Superintendent's  Memo- 
randums from  the  Deseret  Book 
Store,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City.  By  following  up  these 
plans  and  suggestions,  you  may  be 
amazed  by  December  with  the  num- 
ber of  new  faces  you  greet  each 
Sunday  morning  at  Sunday  School. 

3.  Prospective  Teachers.  Will  we 
have  a  pool  of  trained  prospective 
teachers  from  which  to  draw  as 
needed?  In  a  "Search  for  Talent" 
inquiry  in  scattered  wards  in  out- 
lying stakes  where  1,260  persons 
were  interviewed,  54  per  cent  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  take  a 
teacher  training  class  to  become  bet- 
ter qualified  to  teach  in  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Church.   This  question- 


naire is  at  page  84  of  the  June  edi- 
tion of  the  Handbook.  If  you  have 
not  already  arranged  for  your  ward 
teacher  training  class  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  worship  service  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  we  urge  that  you  seri- 
ously consider  organizing  one  im- 
mediately. A  full  teacher  training 
program  is  set  forth  on  page  47  of 
the  June  edition  of  the  Handbook. 

4.  Punctuality.  How  many  times 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  your 
school  commenced  on  time?  An  ex- 
amination of  the  first  line  under 
statistics  of  the  monthly  report  in- 
dicates this  record  which  you  may 
have  overlooked  in  signing  the 
monthly  report.  Here  is  one  place 
in  taking  inventory  in  December 
that  we  can  have  100  per  cent  attain- 
ment. When  a  school  starts  on  time, 
its  presiding  officers  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  efficient  leaders,  punc- 
tual in  their  habits,  successful  in 
their  operations.  We  recommend 
that  where  necessary  the  superin- 
tendency make  an  appointment  for 
a  conference  with  the  bishopric.  A 
resolution  in  such  a  meeting  to  com- 
mence Sunday  School  on  time  will 
undoubtedly  be  respected  and  en- 
forced by  the  participating  members. 
Greeters  at  the  door  and  ushers  to 
direct  the  seating  will  further  dig- 
nify the  worship  service  and  make 
more  reverential  the  opening  exer- 
cises. 

5.  Two  2/2-minute  Talks.  How 
many  Sundays  since  the  first  of  the 
year  have  you  had  two  2/2-minute 
talks  in  Sunday  School.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  opportunities  to  train 
the  membership  of  the  Church  for 
public  appearance.  About  100  boys 
and  girls  over  a  period  of  a  year  can 
have  this  experience.   They  are  our 

(Concluded  on  opposite  page.) 
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Secretaries 


Are  Substitutes  Listed  in  Minute  Books? 


How  Are  Substitutes  Shown? 

QAre  substitute  teachers  shown 
*  in  the  number  of  teachers 
present  at  prayer  meeting  and  Sun- 
day School  as  recorded  in  the  minute 
book? 

—North  Davis  (Utah)  Stake. 
A.  Because  a  substitute  teacher 
is  not  a  regular  teacher,  they  are  not 
on  the  regular  officers  and  teachers 
roll.  When  a  substitute  teacher  at- 
tends prayer  meeting  and  Sunday 
School,  a  notation  should  be  made 
to  that  effect,  and  in  prayer  meet- 
ing they  should  be  added  to  your 
total  number  present  as  a  substitute. 
The  substitute  teacher  is  enrolled 
in  her  regular  class.  If  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  is  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  long  period  of  time,  then 
a  substitute  teacher  should  be  placed 

as  a  teacher. 

*     *    •* 

How  Are  Bishoprics  Enrolled? 

Q.  What  is  the  correct  way  of  en- 
rolling members  of  the  bishopric  on 
our  ward  Sunday  School  roll? 

—Nampa  (Idaho)  Stake. 


"INVENTORY  TIME"  AHEAD 

( Concluded  from  opposite  page. ) 

potential  missionaries  and  teachers. 
This  opportunity  is  regarded  to  be  so 
important  as  to  require  a  full  chap- 
ter ( VIII )  in  the  June  edition  of  the 
Handbook.  Here  again  our  inven- 
tory for  the  balance  of  the  year  can 
be  complete.  The  full  text  for  per- 
fecting 2/2-minute-talk  assignments 
is  outlined  on  page  41  of  the  Hand- 
book. Examine  line  No.  2  of  statis- 
tics on  the  monthly  report  for  your 
record.  This  practice  will  develop 
ability  in  the  speakers  and  spiritual- 
ity in  the  Sabbath  School. 

It's  not  too  late  to  make  a  resolu- 
tion as  a  superintendency  for  a  di- 
vision of  responsibility  as  set  forth 
in  the  Handbook  on  page  17.  We 
should  obtain  our  objectives  in  Sun- 
day School  work  by  "inventory  time" 
in  December. 


A.  Members  of  the  bishoprics 
should  be  enrolled  on  the  officers 
and  teachers  roll  of  the  Sunday 
School.  They  are  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Sunday  School  and 
should  be  given  credit  as  being  in 
attendance  if  they  attend  the  devo- 
tional exercise  of  the  Sunday  School. 

In  the  "Instructions  for  Complet- 
ing Sunday  School  Monthly  Reports" 
under  "Column  7,"  we  have  re- 
quested that  the  three  members  of 
the  bishopric  be  added  to  the  total 
officers  and  teachers  (CC-1)  and 
that  this  total  be  placed  in  "Col- 
umn r-7." 


Priesthood  or  Prayer  Meeting? 

Q.  When  officers  of  the  Sunday 
School  are  attending  priesthood  and 
prayer  meeting  is  being  held,  are 
those  who  are  attending  priesthood 
meeting  counted  in  attendance  at 
prayer  meeting?  Or  are  only  those 
attending  prayer  meeting  counted? 
—South  Box  Elder  (Utah)  Stake. 


By  General  Secretary  Richard  B.  Folland 

A.  You  should  not  mark  anyone 
present  at  prayer  meeting  or  any 
other  meeting  who  is  not  actually 
present.  Members  of  the  priesthood 
are  excused  from  attending  prayer 
meeting  when  the  priesthood  meet- 
ing immediately  precedes  Sunday 
School.  One  member  of  the  super- 
intendency is  excused  to  meet  with 
the  sisters  in  prayer  meeting. 


Where  Are  Visitors  Shown? 

Q.  In  the  Minute  Book  are  the 
visitors  shown  in  the  "present"  col- 
umn as  well  as  in  the  "visitor"  col- 
umn?   —North  Davis  (Utah)  Stake. 

A.  Under  the  heading  of  "pres- 
ent" in  the  Minute  Book,  the  total 
number  present  in  each  class  should 
be  noted.  Under  the  heading  of 
"visitors"  you  should  list  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  present.  When  you 
have  visitors  listed  separately  you 
can  quickly  see  how  many  members 
of  your  ward  are  present  by  sub- 
tracting the  visitors  from  the  total 
number  present. 


Elder  Brown 


Elder 

Hugh  B.  Brown 

Announced 

as 

Advisor  to 

Sunday 

School 


Tn  a  letter  from  the  First  Presi- 
dency, dated  June  25,  1954, 
announcement  was  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Elder  Hugh  B. 
Brown  as  one  of  the  two  ad- 
visors to  the  Sunday  School. 

Elder  Brown  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Sunday  School.  From 
1948  to  1950  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  School 
General  Board.  Elder  Adam  S. 
Bennion  and  he  will  make  a 
strong  team  of  advisors. 


TATtao  from  crimes  would  pardoned     '"Phe  foundation  of  every  state  is 


be,  in  mercy  should  set  others 
free.  —Shakespeare. 

/~)ur  opportunities  to  do  good  are 
our  talents. 

—C.  Mather. 


the  education  of  its  youth. 

—Diogenes. 

"C\a.te  is  the  excuse  of  the  incapable 
and  maladroit. 

—Napoleon. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


66 


Our  God,  We  Raise  to  Thee" 


"Movember,   1954,   "Our  God,  We 
Raise  to  Thee,"  Hymns— Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  144-A. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  prayer- 
ful utterance  written  by  B.  Snow  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  ex- 
presses: 

1.  Thankfulness    for    our    homes 
and  surroundings, 

2.  A  desire  for  spiritual  guidance 
for  our  prophets, 

3.  The   need    for   spreading    the 
Gospel  throughout  the  land, 

4.  And  the  importance  of  unity  in 
our  Church. 

The  text  first  appeared  in  the  12th 
edition  of  our  hymn  book,  published 
in  1863.    During  these  years  it  has 


been  sung  to  several  different  musi- 
cal settings  including:  "America," 
and  settings  by  B.  F.  Pulham  and 
Edward  P.  Kimball. 

Since  1954  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Evan  Stephens'  birth, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  feature 
this  hymn  text  with  a  Stephens' 
setting.  Should  there  be  a  question 
concerning  the  general  style  of  sing- 
ing which  is  suitable  to  this  hymn; 
we  suggest  a  single  word  —  "sin- 
cerely." 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  us  all  are  the  words 
which  refer  to  our  blessings  in  "this 
far  western  land"  and  those  in  the 
third  stanza  referring  prophetically 


Sacrament   Music   and   Gem 

For  the  Month  of  November 
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to  the  present  day,  "So  shall  thy 
Kingdom  spread  from  sea  to  sea." 
The  Kingdom  is  no  longer  one  of  a 
"far  western  land,"  but  world-wide. 
As  we  sing  and  play  this  hymn, 
think  of  the  6,000  missionaries  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel,  think  of  the 
temple  now  under  construction  in 
Europe,  with  still  others  contem- 
plated. 

Play  this  hymn  with  a  fairly  strong 
organ,  and  encourage  the  singers  to 
sing  out.  Repeat  all  the  notes  as  they 
are  written,  yet  play  the  melody 
smoothly  where  the  notes  are  not 
repeated.  The  tempo  can  be  quite 
straightforward  as  there  are  no  ri- 
tardandos  or  accelerandos.  Keep  to 
a  moderate  tempo,  as  there  is  no 
need  to  either  sing  too  slowly  nor 
too  fast.  Occasionally,  congrega- 
tions tend  to  sing  too  slowly;  and 
the  choristers  try  to  retaliate  by 
beating  the  time  too  fast.  The  com- 
fortable tempo  here  is  a  medium 
one,  sung  with  earnestness  and  voli- 
tion. 

The  organist  can  do  much  good  by 
leading  out  with  a  good  example. 
An  organist  with  timid,  mincing 
fingers  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  strength  against  which 
the  singers  can  lean.  So  turn  on  the 
stops,  turn  off  the  flabby  tremolo, 
open  the  shutters,  press  the  keys  to 
the  bottom,  and  make  a  joyful  noise 
unto  the  Lord  and  his  faithful 
singers. 

Why  not  try  this  out  at  the  monthly 
Sunday  School  preparation  meeting 
(formerly  the  union  meeting),  with 
one  stanza  led  by  each  chorister-or- 
ganist team?  Others  participate  as 
a  congregation  by  singing.  No  com- 
ment or  discussion  will  be  necessary. 
You  will  all  go  home,  silently  de- 
termined to  imitate  the  team  which 
did  best  in  your  opinion. 

This  great  hymn  has  both  words 
and  music  of  inspiring  quality.  Now 
do  your  duty  and  make  every  hear 
aflame  with  the  unlimited  glories  of 
the  Gospel. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Librarians 


in  PICTURES 


tpVERYTHiNG  that  we  can  call  to  mind  comes  back  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a  "picture."  Think  carefully  back 
over  the  events  and  experiences  of  your  life.  You  will 
find  a  picture  there.  You  who  have  won  academic 
distinction  have  filled  your  mind  with  many  pictures 
which  you  can  readily  call  back  to  serve  in  a  teaching 
situation  of  your  own. 


•  # 


Why  is  a  picture  such  a  potent  teaching  ally?  I  am 
asking  you  to  think  beyond  the  fact  that  a  picture  can 
help  your  own  teaching  situations,  and  to  stimulate 
you  to  use  this  understanding  in  applying  yourself  to 
the  subject  of  "How  can  a  picture  help  my  particular 

lesson  and  what  should  it  be?" 

#     <*     # 

Since  we  are  assuming  that  the  memory  is  capable 
of  storing  pictures  only,  it  might  help  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  essential  that  a  picture  be  seen  in  the  first 
instance  to  create  a  mental  image.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  more  mature  person.  Those  teachers  en- 
dowed with  a  flow  of  language  suited  to  the  age  group 
they  are  teaching  can  create  mental  images  in  their 
hearers  by  the  very  power  and  expression  of  their 
words.  The  art  of  storytelling  at  any  age  level  comes 
under  this  heading. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  the  Master's 
parables.  He  called  to  mind  in  His  listeners,  mental 
images  which  were  already  stored  in  their  minds,  such 
as  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  in  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  He  then  peopled  the  scene 
with  characters  which  were  familiar  to  them.  With 
the  careful  use  of  simple  words,  He  drew  a  mental 
picture  of  the  situation  He  desired  to  portray.  The 
result  was  a  powerful  lesson.  Each  listener  interpreted 
it  according  to  his  understanding  and  powers  of  im- 
agination. It  did  not  matter  too  much  as  to  the  exact 
features  of  the  Samaritan  or  as  to  whether  he  supported 
the  stricken  man  with  his  left  or  right  arm. 

One  reason  for  the  plea  for  more  visual  materials  in 
our  lessons  in  this  day  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  all  endowed  with  the  ability  to  vividly  describe 
in  colorful  yet  simple  language  the  things  we  wish  to 
teach.  Also,  science  has  given  us  many  new  media  not 
available  in  the  day  when  the  Savior  was  upon  the 
earth.  These  media  have  the  power  to  build  mental 
images  in  a  shorter  time  than  through  painstaking  word 

description. 

e      »      ft 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  simple  cardboard  files.  One 
is  empty.  The  other  is  filled  with  visual  material  of  all 
kinds:  some  pictures,  some  printing,  some  charts.  At 
birth,  may  we  assume  that  all  the  mental  pictures 
which  we  had  of  the  pre-existence  were  taken  from  our 
minds  and  carefully  stored  away  for  future  use.    We 


By  Frank  S.  Wise 

were  "on  our  own,"  and  we  began  this  life  experience 
with  literally  "an  open  mind."  The  capacity  to  learn 
and  store  mental  images  is  given  to  us,  and  we  started 
out  on  the  laborious  path  of  gaining  information  from 
which  to  act  upon  as  human  beings. 

This  tremendous  capacity  for  "learning"  was  gradu- 
ally filled  as  the  file  increased  in  size  —  a  picture  here, 
a  printed  page  there.  The  mind  began  to  separate  and 
catalog  one  picture  from  another.  We  learned  the 
difference  between  a  cat  and  a  dog  and  also  learned 
to  utter  sounds  in  our  mother  tongue  which  audibly 
expressed  what  we  pictured.  Yet  with  that  came  a 
finer  distinction  which  recognized  that  although  a  dog 
and  a  cat  are  different  from  each  other,  they  were  part 
of  a  family  of  animals.  With  this  simple  illustration, 
we  can  see  what  a  wonderfully  complex  thing  the 
mind  is.  Each  one  of  us  has  at  our  command,  and  we 
use  it  daily  in  a  rather  casual  manner,  a  mechanism 
and  library  system  which  is  beyond  all  powers  of 
description. 

ft         ft         ft 

The  value  of  a  picture  as  an  "attention  getter"  can- 
not be  overstressed.  Teen-agers  in  particular  have  their 
minds  working  at  top  speed  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
something  of  a  mental  victory  to  be  able  to  corral  their 
attention  long  enough  to  place  on  the  shelves  of  their 
mental  library  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
Even  writing  up  on  the  blackboard  the  title  of  the 
lesson,  together  with  its  objectives,  can  do  much  to 
help  them  concentrate  on  what  you  are  saying. 

#     «     « 

The  spotlight  thrown  on  the  value  of  modern  visual 
aid  materials  recognizes  these  media  as  aids,  not  sub- 
stitutes; as  helps,  not  crutches. 

»     *     » 

Keep  your  visual  material  simple  and  don't  overdo 
it.  The  Savior  in  His  parables  and  teachings  not  only 
chose  simple  situations  and  objects  which  all  of  His 
hearers  would  recognize,  but  He  was  careful  to  use 
only  one  at  a  time.  Consider  His  calling  for  a  coin 
when  confronted  with  a  difficult  question  designed  as 
a  trap:  "Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription?  .  .  . 
Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's;  and  unto   God  the  things  that  are   God's." 

(Matthew  22:20,  21.) 

«     «     * 

The  finest  and  most  effective  visual  aid  you  will 
ever  use  is  you.  No  machine,  no  gadget,  no  picture  can 
take  the  place  of  you  in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Your  enthusiasm,  your  sincerity,  your  understanding, 
your  scholarship,  your  love  for  those  whom  you  super- 
vise —  these  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  fine  teaching. 

"Excerpts  from  a  presentation  made  by  Frank  S.  Wise  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  General  Board  at  the  recent  Teaching  Aids  Clinic. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  November 

A  Class  Excursion  Can  Make 
an  Unforgettable  Lesson 


By  Gustive  0.  Larson* 


<'<"I7xpeeience  is  the  grass  roots  of  all  learning."1  In 
this  connection  a  class  excursion  or  field  trip  be- 
comes vitally  important.  A  properly  planned  and  exe- 
cuted excursion  brings  the  class  members  in  contact 
with  experience  through  the  five  senses.  Whether  the 
class  visits  "a  person,  a  place,  or  a  performance," 
experience  itself  becomes  the  learning  process. 

Recall  illustrations  from  your  own  life  of  how  a 
vague,  abstract  concept  suddenly  became  a  concrete 
reality  through  experience.  Perhaps  it  was  your  first 
visit  to  the  circus  or  to  the  hospital,  or  a  contact  with 
a  great  personality.  Perhaps  it  was  seeing  cotton  grow- 
ing for  the  first  time,  or  visiting  one  of  Utah's  colorful 
parks  or  attending  a  court  session.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
your  first  airplane  flight,  your  first  dental  appointment 
or  a  visit  to  some  historic  shrine.  Each  experience 
added  something  to  you:  a  new  appreciation,  new 
understanding,  a  changed  attitude,  dispelled  fear  and 
aroused  desire. 

These  experiences  were  effective  because  you  passed 
from  hearing  about  them  to  having  them  happen  to 
you. 

You  will  recall  with  the  writer  some  such  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  introductions  to  reality  as  the  following: 
Longfellow  first  really  lived  for  me  when  I  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  old  home  and  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  his  study.  The  heroics  of  Mormon  colonizing  were 
emphasized  as  I  passed  through  "Hole  in  the  Rock" 
and  observed  where  stairs  had  been  cut  by  picks  in 
solid  stone,  cliff  walls  widened  and  dugways  pegged 
against  steep  slopes  to  permit  passage  of  wagons  down 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  United  Nations  assumed 
reality  for  me  as  I  listened  to  council  proceedings  in 
the  presence  of  men  of  many  languages  and  many 
nations.  A  deaf-and-dumb  congregation  gave  me  a  new 
point  of  view  through  its  singing  and  its  response  to 
my  spoken  message.  The  Sacred  Grove  was  never  so 
impressive  for  me  as  when  I  confided  in  my  diary  at 
sundown  that  I  was  standing  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  in  the  world. 

As  a  teacher  you  can  share  such  experiences  with 
students  in  the  classroom,  and  many  have  the  ability 
to  do  so  very  effectively.  But  it  is  second  hand  com- 
pared with  personal  experiences.  So  the  alert  teacher 
watches  for  opportunities  to  let  the  student  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste  and  feel  for  himself.  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing involves  selected  experiences.  Trips  to  factories, 
printing  presses  and  scientific  demonstrations  might 
not  be  pertinent  to  Sunday  School;  but  hospitals,  tem- 
ples, welfare  projects  and  historical  sites  can  be.    Ex- 

1D.  F.  Keller  quoted  in  Audio  Visual  Methods  of  Teaching  by  Edgar 
Dale,  page  163. 


POINTS   TO  STRESS 

n  reading  or  preparing  this  material  for 
faculty  meeting  presentation,  you  may 
wish  to  keep  these  important  points  in 
mind: 

1.  Why  excursions  are  so  effective  for 
learning. 

2.  Steps  to  take  for  insuring  a  successful 
excursion. 

a.  Purpose, 

b.  Administrative  arrangements, 

c.  Teacher-student  preparation, 

d.  Evaluating  the  excursion. 

3.  How  a  class  in  Cedar  City  enjoyed 
a  profitable  excursion. 

4.  Ask  for  successful  excursions  that 
have  been  held  in  your  own  ward  or 
branch. 

5.  List  some  excursion  possibilities  in 
your  area. 


cursions  to  these  and  many  other  places  which  you 
will  recall,  can  serve  as  preview  to  a  lesson.  Materials 
and  information  can  be  gathered,  interest  aroused  and 
a  background  set  up  resulting  in  a  teaching  situation. 

Field  trips  must  be  controlled  to  be  successful.  This 
involves  careful  planning  as  tg  objectives  and  pro- 
cedure. Without  this  the  excursion  can  deteriorate  into 
wasted  effort  and  possible  disaster.  Experts  in  the  field 
suggest  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  What  are  your  purposes  in  making  trip? 

a.  to  provide  information? 

b.  to  develop  appreciation? 

c.  to  develop  new  point  of  view? 

2.  What  planning  is  required? 

a.  mechanical  and  administrative  arrangements. 

b.  permissions  to  be  secured  from  parents  and 
property  owners. 

c.  advance  arrangements  with  transportation  and 
"host." 

d.  regulations  such  as  becoming  acquainted  with 
traffic,  etc. 

e.  routes,  expenses,  and  the  like.  Details  should 
be  cared  for  in  advance. 

3.  Teacher-student  preparation: 

a.  arouse  interest  in  students;  discuss  problems  to 
solve. 

b.  brief  students  on  what  to  look  for. 

c.  make  purpose  of  trip  clear. 

d.  get  whatever  background  is  available  (refer- 
ences ) . 

e.  standards  of  conduct. 

4.  After  trip  comes  an  opportunity  for  evaluating  the 
excursion: 

a.  did  it  serve  its  purpose? 

b.  what  accounted  for  its  success? 

c.  did  the  class  see  all  that  it  was  supposed  to  see? 

d.  were  there  disappointments?  why? 

e.  what  did  students  like  best? 

A  Sunday  School  class  was  dealing  with  pioneer 
problems  and  methods.  Within  a  few  blocks  from  the 
classroom  (Cedar  City)  the  first  iron  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  had  been  processed.  An  hour's  car  ride 
could  bring  them  to  the  ruins  of  Old  Iron  Town.  Was 
there  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable  Sunday  School 
class  excursion? 

Here  is  what  happened; 

"My  great  grandfather  helped  build  the  first 
iron  furnace"  said  John.  "Why  don't  we  go  see 
what's  left  of  itF' 

**Assistant  professor   in   the   Department   of   Church  History   and   Phil- 
osophy at  Brigham  Young  University. 
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"The  furnace  he  helped  build  isn't  there  now, 
John"  the  teacher  explained,  "but  Brother  Bladen 
has  a  model  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  it  isn't  there?  Didn't  the 
Sons  of  Utah  Pioneers  just  build  a  fence  around 
ft?" 

"Oh,  that's  Old  Iron  Town.  It  became  a  manu- 
facturing center  later.  The  first  furnace  that  your 
great  grandfather  helped  build  was  right  down 
here  on  the  bank  of  the  creek." 

"What  happened  to  itF' 

"Let  me  explain  it  this  way.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  flood  which  came  down  the  creek  last 
summer,  how  the  water  roared  so  we  could  hear 
it  all  over  town?" 

"Yes,  and  the  creek  bank  shook  with  the  roll- 
ing rocks!" 

"Well,  that  should  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
happened  to  the  iron  furnace.  The  early  pioneer 
diaries  tell  about  how  they  had  to  fight  against 
floods  like  that." 

"Isn't  there  anything  left  of  it?" 

"No,  but  sometimes  little  pieces  of  pig  iron  are 
found  along  the  bank." 

"Let's  go  find  some,"  Harold  broke  in,  and  the 
rest  of  the  class  was  all  for  it. 

So  a  Sunday  School  class  excursion  was  born.  What 
was  to  be  the  purpose  of  it?  The  teacher  recognized 
an  opportunity  to  teach  a  pioneer  lesson  "on  the 
ground."  Looking  for  scraps  of  pig  iron  became  an 
incident  in  a  well-planned  excursion  in  three  cars  the 
following  Wednesday  evening. 

Having  taken  care  of  such  preliminaries  as  referred 
to  above,   the  company  first  visited  the   site   of  the 
Original  blast  furnace  on  the  river  bank. 
The  teacher  explained  as  follows: 

"This  stream  was  first  called  the  'Little  Mud- 
dy.' But  when  coal  was  discovered  in  the  canyon 
it  was  changed  to  'Coal  Creek.'  It  took  all  sum- 


Looking  for  scraps  of  pig  iron  along  the  creek  bank  where  the 

first  furnace  had  stood,  was  just  an  incident  in  a  well-planned 

Sunday  School  class  excursion. 


mer  of  1852  to  build  the  blast  furnace  and  gather 
the  iron  ore  and  fuel.  The  whole  company  of 
pioneer  men,  women  and  children  gathered  on 
this  very  spot  where  we  stand  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  29. 

"All  night  they  waited;  and  when  the  furnace 
was  tapped  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  and  the 
molten  iron  ran  out,  they  burst  into  shouts  of 
'Hosannah,  hosannah,  hosannah,  to  God  and  the 
Lamb!' 

"Before  nightfall  five  men  rode  away  on 
horseback  carrying  samples  of  the  Iron  for  Brig- 
ham  Youngs  inspection." 

While  interest  was  still  high,  the  teacher  suddenly 
announced,  "You  11  get  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Old  Iron 
Town." 

The  three  cars  made  the  trip  safely,  stopping 
briefly  on  the  way  to  observe  modern  Columbia  Iron 
Mines,  whose  workings  rose  against  the  mountain  sky- 
line. Before  opening  the  gate  which  led  into  the  en- 
closed site  of  Old  Iron  Town  the  teacher  had  some  sug- 
gestions. 

"This  is  one  of  Utah's  most  important  pioneer 
sites  because  it  was  here  that  some  of  your  grand- 
fathers started  an  iron  industry  which  became  a 
forerunner  to  the  big  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
Utah  today.  As  you  explore  this  site  be  sure  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  charcoal  furnace  ahead  of 
you,  the  remains  of  the  old  blast  furnace  over 
there  and  then  look  at  what  was  once  an  'arrastra' 
in  the  northeast  corner.  'Arrastra'  is  a  Spanish 
word  for  a  sort  of  mill  which  in  this  case  ground 
up  clay  for  the  furnace.  Look  around  for  a  half- 
hour  and  then  we'll  have  a  surprise  for  you  when 
you  gather  in  front  of  the  charcoal  furnace." 
The  half -hour  passed  quickly.  Then  all  were  gath- 
ered and  seated  on  the  ground.  The  teacher  then 
announced: 

"Now  for  the  surprise!  President  William  R. 
Palmer,  our  southern  Utah  historian,  knows  the 
pioneer  iron  story  like  nobody  else.  He's  arrived 
to  tell  it  to  us.  So  let's  get  comfortable  and  hear 
all  about  pioneer  iron  manufacturing." 
With  plenty  of  personal  incidents  to  supply  the 
human  touch,  the  story  unfolded  to  the  students.  They 
learned  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  concept  of  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  of  the  necessity  for  economic 
independence,  of  the  "Iron  Mission"  and  its  mid-winter 
trek  to  settle  Parowan.   The  class  members  learned  of 
the  location  of  Cedar  City  as  a  pioneer  iron  manufactur- 
ing center,  of  hardships,  and  success  and  failure  in  the 
heroic  effort  to  manufacture  iron  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Kingdom.  Children  also  heard  of  the  original  efforts 
on  Coal  Creek  and  the  later  enterprise  in  Old  Iron 
Town.    Finally,  the  speaker,  pointing  eastward  to  the 
modern  Columbia   Iron  mines,   concluded,   "Here   in 
our  day  the  Mormon  dream  has  come  true." 

The  next  Sunday  School  class  was  not  a  dull  one. 
There  was  much  to  talk  about,  many  questions  to 
answer  and  many  loose  ends  to  tie  together.  But  that 
class  of  students  will  always  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of,  and  appreciation  for,  Mormon  pioneer 
enterprise  because  in  a  sense,  "they  were  there." 


YXPz  can  do  more  good  by  being      All  I   have  seen   teaches  me   to 

good,  than  in  any  other  way.  ■**■  trust  the  Creator  for  all  I  have 

—Rowland  Hill,     not  seen.  —Emerson. 


"IATe  should  not  ask  who  is  the  most 

learned,   but  who  is  the   best 

learned.  —Shakespeare. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Photo  by  Collins  and  Morris. 

Junior  Sunday  School  Coordinator  Iris  Degn  of  East  Ogden  Stake's  Forty-third  Ward  delights  her  studenls  with  stories  designed  to 

develop  Gospel  understandings. 

Let  a  Storybook  Help  You  Tell  It 

By  Addie  L.  Swapp 


Ctorytelling  is  as  old  as  man's  ability  to  talk.    For 

hundreds  of  years  stories  were  carried  by  word  of 
mouth,  not  only  within  the  borders  of  a  single  land 
but  also  from  country  to  country.  These  stories  were 
spread  chiefly  by  professional  storytellers. 

Storytelling  is  still  an  art  requiring  creative  imagina- 
tion and  skill  as  much  as  music  or  painting. 

While  it  is  given  to  only  a  few  of  us  to  be  great 
storytellers,  almost  anyone  can  tell  a  story  well  enough 
to  interest  children. 

There  are  some  general  principles  in  storytelling 
which  will  help  the  beginner  in  this  fascinating  art: 
know  the  children  (their  growth,  characteristics  and 
interests);  like  the  story;  know  the  story;  watch  the 
audience  carefully  (children  will  quickly  show  whether 
the  words  are  too  difficult  for  them);  be  near  small 
children;  use  pictures;  let  the  children  participate. 

Storytelling  and  the  2-year-old 

Some  2-year-olds  are  ready  for  Sunday  School  if  it 
is  conducted  on  nursery  level  principles.  A  desirable 
room  and  enough  teachers  available  to  give  the  right 
kind  of  care  and  guidance  are  essential. 

Storytelling  may  be  an  important  part  of  a  2-year- 
old's  Sunday  School  experience.  He  likes  listening  to 
nursery  rhymes  and  repeating  them  with  the  adult.  The 
adult  must  be  near.  It  may  become  an  individual  les- 
son as  the  teacher  catches  the  interest  of  one  child  while 
the  other  children  are  busy  with  other  activities  or 
occasionally  two  or  three  children  may  participate  with 
the  teacher. 

A  2-year-old  enjoys  simple  pictures  with  few  details 
and  clear  colors.  Pictures  and  action  adds  much  in 
holding  his  interest  in  the  rhymes  or  stories. 

He  likes  to  talk  about  pictures.  He  likes  the  adult 
to  say,  "Where  is  daddy  or  where  is  the  dog  or  the 
kitty?"  or  "What  is  this?"  The  pictures  must  always  be 
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about  people  and  experiences  he  knows.  He  is  always 
interested  in  his  own  name  as  part  of  the  story. 

A  2-year-old  is  interested  in  sounds  that  are  made 
by  anything  in  the  picture— people,  animals,  trees,  the, 
wind,  etc. 

A  story  for  a  2-  or  a  2/2-year-old  is  to  talk  about  sim- 
ple pictures  or  about  the  characters  in  a  book  with  an 
interested  adult.  He  is  slow  to  accept  a  new  story. 
He  wants  the  same  story  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Stories 
in  which  he  takes  some  part  holds  him  longer— naming 
the  kinds  of  animals  orsaying  some  of  the  words. 

Suggested  Books  for  the  Very  Youngest: 

( Available  at  the  Deseret  Book  Co.,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  at  the  prices  listed. ) 

1.  Puppy  Too,  A  Peggy  Cloth-book.  Washable  book  with  pic- 
tures and  brief  text  and  a  toy  attached.  (Also,  Baby's 
Friends. ) 

2.  First  Things,  George  Adams  and  Paul  Henning,  Piatt.  A 
perfect  picture  book  of  familiar  things  in  beautiful  natural 
color.  Price  $1.00. 

3.  Baby's  First  Book,  G.  de  Beauliew  Piatt.  Clear,  colorful  pic- 
tures of  things  in  baby's  everyday  world,  on  sturdy  card- 
board pages.  Price  $1.00. 

4.  Baby  Animals,  Garth  Williams,  Simon  &  Schuster.  Animals 
lovingly  pictured  and  described  in  slight  text,  look  out  from 
a  hard-paged  book  designed  for  small,  active  hands.  (Also, 
Baby  Farm  Animals)  Price  $1.00. 

5.  'Is  it  Hard?  Is  it  Easy?  Mary  McBurney  Green,  William  R. 
Scott.  Two  small  children  do  various  things  which  other 
children  will  wish  to  imitate.  A  sturdy  book. 

6.  Pat  the  Bunny,  Dorothy  Runhardt,  Simon  &  Schuster.  An 
ingenious  small  tactile  book  in  which  the.  young  listener 
really  participates  in  the  story.    Price  $1.50. 

7.  Anybody  at  Home?  H.  A.  Rey,  Houghton.    Finding  the  sur- 
prise picture  under  the  flap  of  each  page  delights  the  very 
youngest.    (Also,   Feed  the  Animah;  Where  is  My  Baby) 
Price  50  cents  each. 

8.  Where  Have  You  Been?  By  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  illustrated 
by  Barbara  Cooney,  Crowell.  Price  $1.25.  Perfect  collabora- 
tion between  artist  and  author  make  an  enchanting  small 
book  of  childlike  verses  about  creatures. 
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Storytelling  and  the  3-year-old 

The  teacher  who  takes  the  3-year-old  children  is 
amazed  how  most  of  them  have  developed  since  they 
were  2.  Of  course  the  3-year-old  continues  to  enjoy 
stories  of  familiar  experiences  with  repetition  and  de- 
tail. The  story  of  "Bobbie  and  Donne  Were  Twins"  is 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  repetition  and  detail  that 
most  3-year-olds  will  enjoy.  They  like  information  about 
nature  woven  into  the  same  story  form.  They  like 
imaginative  stories  based  on  real  people  and  real  ani- 
mals. 

They  enjoy  books  that  tell  of  the  various  activities 
of  people.  They  widen  the  world  of  work  about  them. 
Wise  teachers  will  give  the  3-year-old  children  oppor- 
tunities to  make  comments  as  she  tells  or  reads  stories, 
especially  about  materials  and  home  experiences. 

Three-year-old  children  can  sit  still  longer,  and  more 
children  can  be  included  in  the  group.  But  they  still 
insist  that  stories  be  retold  or  reread  word  for  word 
without  changes.  They  like  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  well-chosen  books  from  a  book  table— books  they 
have  enjoyed  together  with  the  teacher.  As  they  look 
at  them  they  will  "read"  to  others  and  explain  the  pic- 
tures. All  3-year-old  children  should  have  the  experi- 
ence of  sharing  books. 

Suggested  Books  That  Are  Reassuring  to  a  3-year-old 

( Available  at  Deseret  Book  Co.  at  prices  listed. ) 

1.  Peter  and  His  New  Brother,  Lilli  Frankl,  Chanticleer.  A 
welcome  to  the  new  baby  brother,  comforting  to  the  child 
who  has  just  acquired  one.  Related  in  photographs  of  simple 
family  living. 

2.  Judy's  Baby,  Sally  Scott,  Harcourt.  A  little  girl's  struggle  to 
accept  her  new  baby  brother  makes  a  comforting  story  for 
the  child  who  has  one.  Price  $1.75. 

3.  How  Many  Kisses  Goodnight?  Jean  Monrad,  illustrated  by 
Lucienne  Block,  William  R.  Scott.  A  goodnight  story  ac- 
companies delicate  pictures  of  a  little  child's  bedtime.  Price 
$1.00. 

4.  Goodnight  Moon,  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  illustrated  by  Cle- 
ment Hurd,  Harper.  In  a  gradually  darkening  room,  Bunny, 
in  his  bed  dozes  off.  A  perfect  go-to-sleep  picture  story. 
(Also,  The  Runaway  Bunny  and  Mr.  World.)  Price  $1.75. 

5.  Benjamin  Busybody,  Lorraine  Beim,  illustrated  by  Violet  La- 
mont,  Harcourt.  Endearing  picture  tale  of  a  happy  little  boy 
doing  familiar  things.  Price  $2.50, 

6.  The  Growing  Story,  Ruth  Krauss,  illustrated  by  Phyllis  Ro- 
wand,  Harper.  A  little  boy  finds  that  he,  like  his  puppy  and 
chickens,  has  grown  with  the  changing  seasons.  Price  $2.50. 

7.  A  Day  With  Daddy,  Alvin  Tresselt,  photographs  by  Helen 
Heller,  Lothrop.  Clear  photographs  take  a  child  through  the 
routines  of  a  day.   Price  $1.50. 

8.  While  Susie  Sleeps,  Nina  Schneider,  Scott.  Reassuring  story 
about  people  and  activities  that  go  on  during  the  night  while 
children  are  asleep.    Price  $1.75. 

Storytelling  and  the  4-year-old 

A  4-year-old  has  more  control  in  listening  to  stories 
in  larger  groups  for  longer  periods.  We  can  plan  for 
more  and  more  experiences  with  stories  for  the  4-year- 
old. 

He  is  interested  in  stories  telling  the  function  and 
growth  of  things— the  growth  of  animals  and  how  he 
himself  has  grown— where  he  came  from— how  he  was 
when  he  was  a  baby. 

He  particularly  enjoys  stories  answering  his  "why?" 
about  everything  in  the  environment. 

There  is  an  awakening  interest  in  religious  books  as 
The  Christ  Child. 

The  Christ  Child  as  told  by  Matthew  and  Luke  by 
Maud  and  Miska  Petersham  is  beautifully  illustrated. 


Price  $3.00.  The  children  should  be  near  the  teacher 
and  the  pictures  as  the  story  is  read.  They  will  come 
to  enjoy  it  more  and  more  as  it  is  read  over  and  over 
again  during  the  year.  Other  books  will  answer  a 
religious  need  for  the  questioning  4-year-old. 

Suggested  Books  for  the  4-year-old: 

(Available  at  Deseret  Book  Co.  at  listed  prices.) 

There  may  be  supplemental  stories  for  the  lesson  material  in 
the  manual  Beginning  of  Religious  Praise. 

1.  People  Who  Come  to  Our  House,  Clara  Ingram  Judson,  il- 
lustrated by  Marjorie  Peter,  Rand  McNally.  Jean  and  Jerry 
learn  how  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  the  carpenter,  the 
painter,  and  others  contribute  to  our  everyday  comfort.  ( Also, 
People  Who  Work  in  the  Country  and  in  the  City. ) 

2.  Martin  and  Judy,  Vol.  I,  II,  III,  Verna  Hills  and  Sophia  Fahs, 
Beacon  Press.  The  day-to-day  adventures  of  very  real  mod- 
ern children  as  they  grow  up,  told  with  a  fine  sense  of 
values.  Vol.  II,  Martin  and  Judy  in  Sunshine  and  Rain;  Vol. 
I,  Martin  and  Judy  in  Their  Two  Little  Houses;  Vol.  Ill, 
Martin  and  Judy  Playing  and  Learning.  Price  $2.00  each. 

3.  Daddies:  What  They  Do  All  Day,  Helen  Walker  Puner,  illus- 
trated by  Roger  Duvoisin,  Lothrop.  A  child's-eye-view  of  the 
jobs  which  occupy  various  daddies.  Price  $2.00. 

4.  The  Shy  Little  Kitten,  Cathleen  Schurr,  illustrated  by  Gustaf 
Tenggren,  Simon  &  Schuster.  A  kitten  makes  many  friends 
even  though  he  is  a  bit  shy.  Price  25  cents. 

5.  Timid  Timothy,  Gweneira  Williams,  illustrated  by  Leonard 
Weisgard,  Scott.  A  mother  cat  introduces  her  kitten  to  new 
experiences  and  teaches  him  not  to  go  looking  for  trouble 
either.   Price  $1.50. 

6.  Little  Frightened  Tiger,  Golden  MacDonald,  illustrated  by 
Leonard  Weisgard,  Doubleday.  An  endearing  animal  fable 
wherein  a  baby  tiger  learns  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing. Price  $2.50. 

7.  Lost  and  Found,  Kathryn  Hette,  illustrated  by  Prescilla 
Pointer,  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  The  common  childhood  ex- 
periences of  getting  lost,  in  a  reassuring  little  story.  Price 
$1.00. 

8.  Who  Likes  the  Dark?  Virginia  Howell,  Lothrop.  What  goes 
on  after  lights  are  out  in  a  gentle  bedtime  story.    Price  $1.50. 

9.  All  Falling  Down,  Gene  Zion,  illustrated  by  Margaret  B. 
Graham,  Harper.  Exquisite  pictures  and  cadenced  text  con- 
vey the  warmth  and  security  of  the  child's  own  little  world. 
Price  $1.75. 

10.  Everybody  Eats,  Mary  McBurney  Green,  illustrated  by  Ed- 
ward Glannon,  William  R.  Scott.  Bright  picture  book  about 
animals  and  what  they  eat.  ( Also,  Everybody  Has  a  House. ) 
Price  $1.00. 

11.  Pelle's  New  Suit,  Elsa  Beskow,  trans,  by  M.  L.  Woodburn, 
Harper.  Text  and  pictures  tell  the  kindly  story  of  how  every- 
one helped  Pelle  get  his  suit  from  the  white  lambs  to  the 
tailor  who  finally  fashioned  it.    Price  $1.75. 

12.  White  Snow,  Bright  Snow,  Alvin  Tresselt,  illustrated  by 
Roger  Duvoisin,  Lothrop.  The  softness  and  mystery  of  snow- 
fall in  a  quiet  text  with  joyous  pictures  of  winter  work  and 
play.  ( Also,  Rain  Drop  Splash;  Follow  the  Road. )  Price  $2.00 
each. 

Storytelling  and  the  5-year-old 

A  5-year-old  likes  books.  There  is  nothing  that  he 
likes  better  than  being  read  to.  It  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  adults  to  make  the  most  of  this  interest  if  a 
wise  choice  is  made.  He  especially  likes  stories  that 
tell  about  things  that  happen  in  the  daily  lives  of  chil- 
dren. But  he  prefers  stories  about  animals  that  act 
like  human  beings. 

In  the  Sunday  School  situation,  as  we  choose 
stories,  we  can  keep  in  mind  their  special  interests;  their 
awakened  interest  in  religious  stories  and  the  need 
for  stories  that  supplement  the  lesson  material. 

Suggested  Books: 

(Available  at  Deseret  Book  Co.  at  fisted  prices.) 

1.  The  Good  Rain,  Alice  E.  Goudey,  illustrated  by  Nora  S. 
Union,  Aladdin.  The  life-giving  quality  of  rain,  in  city  and 
country,  conveyed  in  a  decorative  picture  book.  Price  $2.00. 
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2.  All  Around  You,  Jeanne  Bendick,  Whittlesey  House.  At- 
tractive introduction  to  the  workings  of  the  world  of  nature 
answering  many  everyday  questions  children  ask.  Price  $2.25. 

3.  "Hi,  Mister  Robin!"  Alvin  Tresselt,  illustrated  by  Roger  Du- 
voisen,  Lothrop.  A  little  boy  observes  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing spring  in  a  joyous  picture  story  richly  illustrated  to  re- 
flect the  season.  (Also,  Autumn  Harvest.)  Price  $2.00. 

4.  The  Man  in  the  Manhole  and  the  Fix-it  Man,  Juniper  Sage, 
illustrated  by  Bill  Ballantine,  William  R.  Scott.  Lively  story 
and  amusing  pictures  of  the  workmen  who  go  underground, 
up  telephone  poles,  and  everywhere  to  keep  cities  and  homes 
going. 

5.  A  For  the  Ark,  Roger  Duvoisen,  illustrated  by  Roger  Duvoi- 
sen,  Lothrop.  Striking  animal  pictures,  the  alphabet  being 
less  important  than  the  beautiful  retelling  of  the  story  of 
Noah.    Price  $2.00. 

Stories  and  the  6-year-old 

What  a  6-year-old  would  really  prefer  would  be  a 
diary  about  himself.  There  is  a  return  in  interest  in  his 
own  beginning  and  growing  up  on  a  much  more  mature 
level. 

He  continues  to  like  stories  about  animals.  It  is  well 
to  keep  their  general  interests  in  mind  as  we  select 
supplemental  stories  to  tell  at  Sunday  School,  but  they 
should  be  selected  wisely. 

Stories  and  the  7-year-old 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  deep  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  are  to  be  fostered  toward  maturity 
as  we  choose  suitable  supplemental  material  for  the 
Sunday  School  lessons. 

Seven-year-olds  have  a  good  story  sense  and  can 
get  meanings  without  knowing  words. 

Girls  enjoy  the  fantastic  while  boys  are  interested 
in  army  stories  and  books  on  airplanes,  earth  and 
nature. 

It  is  significant  that  we  recognize  the  division  of 
interests  at  this  age  as  stories  are  selected. 

The  following  are  carefully  selected  Bible  Stories 
by  writers  and  artists  not  of  our  faith  that  have  been 
written  for  the  six,  seven  and  eight-year-olds.  They 
would  be  useful  in  a  ward  library  as  a  rich  source  of 
supplemental  material.  Jesus  did  not  have  a  halo 
around  his  head,  nor  do  angels  have  wings  as  some 
artists  picture  them  as  having.  Otherwise  they  are  in 
accord  with  the  King  James  version  and  are  beautifully 
illustrated. 

List  by  Non-LDS  Authors 

These  suggested  books  are  sources  of  spiritual  experiences 
for  all  Junior  Sunday  School  children.  (Available  at  Deseret 
Book  Co.  at  listed  prices. ) 

1.  Always  There  is  God,  Bobby  Trent,  illustrated  by  Elinore 


Blaisdell,  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  The  story  of  creation  and 
God's  presence  in  the  everyday  world  through  simple  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible.  (Ages  6-10.)  (Also,  The  First  Christ- 
mas.) (Ages  3-6.)  Price  $2.00. 

2.  Small  Rain,  Jessie  Orton  Jones,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Orton 
Jones,  Viking.  Natural  drawings  of  children  relate  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible  to  childhood  experiences.  (Ages  6-10.)  Price 
$2.00. 

3;  A  Little  Child,  Jesse  Orton  Jones,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
Orton  Jones,  Viking.  The  Christmas  story  told  in  carefully 
selected  Bible  verses,  picturing  children  of  different  races 
enacting  a  Christmas  pageant.  (Ages  5-9. )    Price  $2.00. 

4.  Jesus'  Story:  A  Little  New  Testament,  Bible  text  selected 
from  the  King  James  Version,  illustrated  by  Maud  and  Miska 
Petersham,  Macmillan.  The  great  story  edited  with  loving 
care.  (Ask  for  the  Protestant  version.)  (Ages  5-8.)  Price 
$2.50. 

5.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People,  Lillie  A.  Fares,  illustrated  by 
Arthur  O.  Scott  and  W.  Fletcher  White,  Piatt  and  Munk. 
Simple  retelling  of  stories  from  both  Testaments  in  readable 
style  with  dramatic,  colorful  illustrations.  (Age  7-10.)  Price 
$3.00. 

6.  A  First  Bible,  Jean  West  Maury,  illustrated  by  Helen  Servell, 
Oxford.  Beautifully  illustrated  book  with  text  from  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  ( Ages  7-12. ) 
Price  $3.50. 

7.  Prayer  for  a  Child,  Rachel  Field,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
Orton  Jones,  Macmillan.  Childlike  picture  presentation  of  a 
poetic  Christian  prayer  in  an  appealing  book  with  delight- 
ful pictures.  (Ages  3-6.)  Price  $1.00. 

8.  Children's  Prayers  for  Everyday,  Jessie  Eleanor  Moore,  illus- 
strated  by  Edith  May  Cunnings,  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  A  col- 
lection of  simple  prayers  for  many  occasions  related  to  chil- 
dren's own  experiences.  (Ages  4-8.)  Price  $1.00. 

9.  A  Child's  Grace,  Earnest  Claxton,  Dutton.  A  well-loved 
prayer  related  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  childhood  with 
outstanding  photographs  by  Constance  Bannister.  (Ages 
5-7.)  Price  $2.50. 

List  by  LDS  Authors 

Sunday  School  teachers  and  parents  would  also  gain  much 
with  access  to  the  following  books  by  Latter-day  Saint  authors: 

1.  Sacred  Stories  for  Children,  from  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Marie  F.  Felt.    In  press.  Price  $3.95. 

2.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Emma  Mar 
Petersen,   (Ages  7-11.)  Price  $3.00. 

3.  Book  of  Mormon  Stories  for  Young  Latter-day  Saints,  by 
Emma  Mar  Petersen.  (Ages  7-12.)  Price  $3.00. 

4.  Stories  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by  Theresa  Snow  Hill. 
(Ages  6-11.)  Price  $2.00. 

5.  A  Journey  to  the  Promised  Land,  by  Deta  Petersen  Neeley, 
Vol.  I.  (Ages  7-11.)  Price  $1.75. 

The  Precious  Land  of  Promise,  Vol.  II.  (Ages  7-11.)  Price 

$1.75. 

The  Land  of  Their  Inheritance,  Vol.  III.  (Ages  7-11.)  Price 

$1.75. 

The  Savior  Comes  to  the  Promised  Land,  Vol.   IV.   (Ages 

7-11.)  Price  $1.75. 

6.  From  Plowboy  to  Prophet,  by  William  A.  Morton,  (Ages  5- 
10.)  Price  $2.00; 

7.  A  Story  to  Tell.  For  teachers,  parents  and  children.  Com- 
piled by  the  General  Boards  of  the  Primary  Association  and 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  Price  $2.75. 


NEXT  MONTH'S  ARTICLE 

IVText  month's   article  will  be   "A 
Song  as  Teaching  Material"  by 
Edith  M.  Nash. 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 
We  eat  the  broken  bread 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  head. 


Junior  Sunday  School 
SONG  OF  THE  MONTH 

for  November 


a 


(~\H  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for 
his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men!"  (Psalms  107:8.) 

"Sweet  Is  the  Work,  My  God,  My 
King,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  27. 


The  hymn  chosen  this  month  has 
possibilities  for  excellent  Gospel 
teaching.  It  is  a  song  of  praise  to 
the  Lord,  written  by  a  former  Taber- 
nacle organist,  John  J.  McClellan. 
One  of  the  responsibilities  we  as 
choristers  have  is  to  instill  within 
children  an  appreciation  of,  and 
devout  love  for,  their  Heavenly 
Father.  We  need  to  guide  them  into 
being  aware  of  His  goodness.  They 
need  to   be  awakened  to   the  fact 
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that  everything  they  have  they  owe 
to  the  Lord. 

For  these  blessings  we  must  re- 
member to  be  grateful.  So  to  show 
Him  our  gratitude  we  go  to  Sunday 
school.  There  we  learn  the  hymns, 
we  say  the  prayers  and  we  listen  to 
the  lessons.  When  we  sing  the  songs, 
we  are  thanking  the  Lord;  and  He 
likes  us  to  sing  to  Him.  Life  is 
happier  for  us  because  we  do  these 
things.  A  few  cutouts  or  pictures 
within  the  area  of  their  experience 
would  help  to  arouse  interest  in 
learning  this  hymn.  Plan  your  use 
of  the  visual  aids  so  the  children 
will  participate  in  the  discussion. 

It  may  help  to  show  by  our  hand 
that  each  word  in  the  first  phrase 
goes  up  consecutive  steps.  We  might 
also  note  that  the  words,  "morn" 
and  "truths,"  are  sung  on  two  notes 
rather  than  just  one.  The  song 
is  sung  smoothly  and  sweetly  as  a 
prayer  should  be  sung.  If  the  proper 
associations  are  made,  this  song  in 
time  will  become  very  meaningful 
to  children.  —Edith  M.  Nash. 


I 


IDEA  EXCHANGE 

n  the  Reno  Stake  there  was  felt  a 
need  for  worth-while  sparetime 
activities.  These  times  came:  1. 
When  children  were  waiting  to  be 
picked  up  by  their  parents  after  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School;  2.  When  Junior 
Sunday  School  teachers  were  asked 
to  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
children  during  a  fast  meeting  serv- 
ice; 3.  When  some  children  living 
long  distances  from  the  meeting- 
house came  early  to  Sunday  School 
so  they  could  get  a  ride  when  father 
came  to  priesthood  meeting,  etc. 

The  teachers  decided  that  if  the 
children  were  going  to  know  and 
love  the  scriptures  they  should  be 
exposed  to  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible when  very  young.  They  met 
and  chose  many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture from  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church  that  would  have  meaning  for 
the  children.  Then  when  sparetime 
periods  came,  they  were  prepared  to 
teach  these  scriptures  to  the  chil- 
dren, using  the  books  themselves  to 
teach  from,  so  the  children  would 
know  they  were  sacred  books. 

The  teachers  of  course  had  to 
memorize  the  scriptures  before  they 
could  teach  them  so  this  activity 
served  a  two-fold  purpose:  1.  The 
teachers  became  more  familiar  with 
the  scriptures  which  matured  their 
understanding  and  made  them  bet- 
ter teachers.  2.  The  children  learned 


an  amazing  number  of  passages 
from  the  scriptures  which  made 
them  more  eager  to  cooperate  with 
the  teacher  during  the  lesson  period. 
The  children  eagerly  await  and 
continually  ask  for  the  time  when 
they  can  "read"  the  scriptures. 

—Claribel  W.  Aldous. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Question:  The  Junior  Sunday 
School  faculty  meets  separately 
during  our  ward  faculty  sessions.  Is 
there  an  outlined  program  of  ma- 
terial to  be  covered  in  this  meeting? 

Answer:  The  Instructor  each  month 
carries  a  ward  faculty  meeting  les- 
son. Its  topic  is  a  general  teach- 
ing problem.  Frequently,  wards 
dividing  their  Junior  and  Senior 
facilities  as  you  do  have  the  Jun- 
for  Sunday  School  division  taught 
by  the  coordinator,  or  one  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  teachers, 
with  an  adaptation  made  to  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  work. 

Your  session  might  also  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  teaching  prob- 
lems currently  being  felt  in  your 
Junior  Sunday  School. 

— Eva  May  Green. 


ENRICHMENT  MATERIAL 

A  SILENT  PRAYER 

T^aking  Kent  by  the  hand,  Mother 
and  Kent  tiptoed  out  of  Paul's 
room. 

"Let's  shut  the  door  and  be  very 
quiet  so  Paul  can  sleep,"  said  Moth- 
er. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  said  Kent,  "I  was 
so  frightened  when  the  ball  hit  Paul 
and  I  saw  him  fall.  I  was  more 
frightened  when  I  ran  to  him  and 
saw  him  lying  so  still  with  his  eyes 
closed. 

"The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was 
to  ask  my  Heavenly  Father  to  help 
Paul  and  not  let  him  be  hurt,"  said 
Kent.  "I  couldn't  pray  with  all  the 
boys  standing  around  and  making  so 
much  noise  so  I  just  said  a  little 
prayer  to  myself." 

Mother  smiled  and  put  her  arm 
around  Kent. 

"Your  prayer  was  answered,  wasn't 
it,  Kent?"  said  Mother.  "Mine  was, 
too,  because  I  said  a  prayer  in  my 
heart  when  Jean  came  running  to 
the  house  crying  that  Paul  had  been 
hurt." 

"I'm  glad  the  doctor  said  Paul  is 
all  right,"  said  Kent,  "but  I've 
learned  two  things  today.   First,  the 


older  boys  will  have  to  watch  the 
smaller  boys  more  carefully  when 
we're  playing  ball  and  the  other  is 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  hears  the 
prayers  we  say  quietly  to  ourselves." 

Mother  was  pleased  that  Kent  had 
asked  his  Heavenly  Father  for  help. 

"Your  experience  today  reminds 
me  of  a  story  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," said  Mother. 

"Tell  it  to  me,"  coaxed  Kent.  He 
loved  to  hear  Mother  tell  stories. 

"A  long  time  ago,"  said  Mother, 
"Alma,  who  was  like  our  mission- 
aries of  today,  had  gone  out  to  teach 
the  people  about  the  Church.  Many 
people  believed  and  followed  Alma. 
At  this  same  time  there  lived  a 
wicked  king  who  often  sent  his 
soldiers  out  to  kill  the  people  who 
believed  as  Alma  did.  So  Alma  took 
his  people  and  went  to  a  place 
called,  Helam,  hoping  they  could 
worship  there  in  peace. 

"A  group  of  Lamanites  found  Alma 
and  his  people  and  made  them  work 
for  them.  Guards  were  put  over 
them  to  make  them  work  hard. 

"Amulon,  a  cruel  man,  was  ap- 
pointed as  their  king.  The  people  of 
Alma  prayed  for  freedom  from  the 
slavery  that  was  forced  upon  them. 
When  Amulon  heard  the  people 
praying,  he  commanded  them  to 
stop.  Guards  were  put  among  them 
to  see  that  no  one  prayed.  Amulon 
said  anyone  found  praying  would  be 
killed.  ' 

"So  the  people  stopped  praying 
aloud  and  prayed  more  than  ever 
silently.  The  Lord  answered  their 
prayers. 

"The  Lord  said,  'Lift  up  your 
heads  and  be  of  good  comfort,  .  .  . 
'And  I  will  also  ease  the  burdens 
which  are  put  upon  your  shoulders, 
that  even  you  cannot  feel  them  upon 
your  backs,  .  .  '   (Mosiah  24:13-14.) 

"After  a  time  the  Lord  said,  'Be  of 
good  comfort,  for  on  the  morrow  I 
will  deliver  you  out  of  bondage.' 
(Mosiah  24:16.) 

"That  night  Alma  and  his  people 
gathered  together  their  flocks  and 
food  and  were  ready  to  leave.  The 
next  day  the  Lord  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  come  upon  all  the  guards 
and  Lamanites.  While  they  slept, 
Alma  and  his  people  left. 

"As  soon  as  Alma  and  his  people 
were  a  safe  distance  away,  they 
thanked  the  Lord  for  their  freedom." 

"So  you  see,  Kent,"  said  Mother, 
"our  Heavenly  Father  heard  the 
silent  prayers  of  Alma  and  his  peo- 
ple just  as  He  did  ours  today." 

Reference:  Mosiah  24. 

—Margaret  Hopkinson. 
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Busy  preparing  a  map  and  cards  to  be  used  the  following  Sun- 
day are:  (I.  to  r.)  Finn  Hansen,  Nick  Lundsirom  and  Axel 
Schmidt.   Their  teacher  in  Course  No,  12,  Boyd  Hatch,  supervises. 


Tf  you  should  slip  into  a  workroom  on  Salt  Lake  City's 
north  bench  some  Saturday  afternoon,  you  might 
find  two  or  three  boys  and  a  man  busy  with  hammers, 
a  pot  of  glue,  some  scissors  and  a  few  sheets  of  card- 
board. 

They  would  be  working  on  a  Sunday  School  lesson! 

While  they  toil,  they  might  be  discussing  their  next 
camping  trip  into  the  tall  timber  or  Brigham  Young  or 
Moses  or  the  boy  who  missed  class  last  Sunday.  In 
any  event,  they  will  be  having  a  good  time.  Boys  who 
come  under  the  spell  of  Boyd  O.  Hatch  do  have  a  good 
time.  They  learn,  too.  They  learn  to  love  the  Church, 
its  history  and  its  doctrines. 

When  he  is  not  working  with  boys,  black-haired, 
bass-voiced,  thirtyish  Boyd  Hatch  is  pursuing  advanced 
studies  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
helping  his  wife  raise  their  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
or  putting  together  the  next  issue  of  your  Instructor.  As 
assistant  magazine  editor,  he  does  most  of  the  work  in 
producing  the  oldest  general  magazine  of  the  Church. 
And  he  does  it  all  from  a  wheel  chair. 

Standing  Committees  Helpful 

That  Saturday  afternoon  trio  of  boys  working  with 
Brother  Hatch  is  the  "Teaching  Aids"  committee  of 
his  class.  They  are  studying  "History  of  The  Restored 
Church,"  Course  No.  12.  The  class  has  two  other 
standing  committees,  in  addition  to  the  class  officers; 
"Enlistment"  and  "Outside  Activities." 

Boyd  Hatch  teaches  boys  at  the  age  when  the 
"falling  away"  begins  in  Sunday  School  and  the 
Church  generally.  Yet,  every  youth  14  or  15  years  of 
age  in  the  North  Twentieth  Ward,  Ensign  Stake,  is  on 
the  Hatch  active  class  roll. 

How  does  Brother  Hatch  do  it?  If  he  could  answer 
in  one  word  he  would  probably  say,  "Variety."  In  his 
class  every  lesson  has  a  personality  in  itself.  Each  is 
treated  differently.  In  recent  weeks  his  class  has  had 
one  lesson  built  around  a  Church  history  map;  another, 
with  an  easel  board  and  questions  on  the  blackboard. 
There  has  been  a  film  on  Mormon  pioneers,  and  an 
earlier  lesson  on  the  Holy  Land  with  an  opaque  pro- 
jector showing  pictures  from  The  Instructor.  His  boys 
one  day  heard  about  the  entrance  of  the  Pioneers  into 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  on  the  scene,  at  "This  Is  The  Place" 
Monument. 
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They  Help  More 

Students 
Than  They  Know 

By  Wendell  J.  Ashton 


The  class  Teaching  Aids  committee  keeps  busy 
week  in  and  week  out  devising,  with  their  teacher,  new 
means  for  presenting  a  lesson. 

Brother  Hatch  follows  a  pattern  of  beginning  in- 
tensive study  on  next  Sunday's  lesson  immediately  after 
Sunday  School.  He  often  is  preparing  lessons  two 
weeks  ahead. 

His  Sunday  School  class  is  only  one  of  Boyd  Hatch's 
groups  of  boys.  He  is  Scoutmaster  of  two  troops  he 
himself  has  organized:  one  at  the  Primary  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  other  at  the  Utah  State  Crippled 
Children's  Center  at  Fort  Douglas.  He  also  organized 
the  first  authorized  Latter-day  Saint  Cub  Scout  pack 
at  the  Primary  Children's  Hospital. 

Their  Reward 

"The  most  satisfying  reward  of  it  all  is  the  personal 
relationship  with  my  class  members,"  Boyd  Hatch  will 
say  at  his  desk  in  The  Instructor  office. 

Across  the  book-lined  room,  a  quiet-spoken  young 
woman  with  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes  will  nod  in 
agreement.  She  is  Bonnie  Ellis  Oliver,  The  Instructors 
editorial  secretary.  She,  too,  teaches  a  Sunday  School 
class.   It  is  "The  Gospel  Message"  group  (Course  No. 

( Concluded  on  page  288. ) 


Preparing  a  blackboard  for  their  next  lesson  are:  Clair  Synder- 

gaard  (left)   and  Lois  Meadows   (right).  Bonnie  Oliver,  their 

instructor,  directs  the  project. 

THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Against  Time 


With  a  Mustang  and 
a  Bible 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs* 


Pony  Express  Diamond  Jubilee 
Memorial  Medal. 


"Doys  of  the  old  West  put  through 
its  first  fast  mail.  They  and  their 
wiry  little  horses— kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  faithful  station  keepers- 
won  the  relay  race  against  time 
along  a  nearly  2,000-mile  trail  across 
plains,  mountains  and  deserts. 

"The  mail  must  go  through"  was 
the  slogan  of  the  Pony  Express.  A 
pledge  was  taken  by  every  rider 
that  he  "would  not  drink  or  swear 
or  fight  with  the  other  boys."  He 
must  be  true  to  his  trust.  This 
pledge  solemnly  made,  he  was  given 
a  little  Bible  and  set  to  the  exacting, 
dangerous  task. 

Celebrations  at  each  end  of  the 
line  touched  off  the  first  run  of  the 
Pony  Express.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
then  terminus  of  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad,  there  were 
speeches  extolling  the  enterprise.  A 
homemade  cannon  was  fired,  and 
down  to  the  Missouri  dashed  the 
young  rider  with  his  precious  mes- 
sages and  mail.  A  band  of  shouting 
youngsters  on  their  ponies  followed 
to  the  river's  edge.  Over  the  gang- 
plank clattered  the  pony— and  the 
waiting  steamer  ferried  the  west- 
bound courier  to  the  Kansas  shore— 
for  his  flying  start  on  the  long,  long 
trail. 

San  Francisco  also  had  its  day  of 
joyful  activities  just  before  the  real 
start  of  the  Pony  Express  out  of 
Sacramento  on  April  3,  1860.  A 
make-believe  rider  on  a  pony  of 
tawny  color  headed  the  procession 
with  the  mail  to  the  waiting  steam- 
boat. While  the  celebration  was  on, 
an  excited  woman  among  the  merry- 
makers rushed  up  to  the  little  horse 
and  tied  her  flower-decked  hat  with 
ribbons  on  its  head— a  gesture  of 
good  will  for  the  ponies  of  the  Ex: 
press. 

The  send-off  at  Sacramento  was 

"Ph.D.;  professor  emeritus  of  English-educa- 
tion, New  York  University;  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pioneer  Trails  Association,  Inc.;  former  Sun- 
day School  General  Board  member;  and  teacher 
of  Course  No.  10,  Queens  Ward,  New  York  Stake; 
and  author  of  The  Pony  Express  Goes  Through. 
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quieter,  yet  impressive.  Just  after 
midnight  of  April  3,  a  few  folk  gath- 
ered at  the  telegraph  building  to  bid 
Godspeed  to  the  real  first  rider  from 
the  West.  With  cheers  and  good 
luck,  the  young  American  leaped  on 
his  horse  and  rode  away  in  the  rain. 
On  past  Sutter's  Fort  into  the  dark 
he  galloped,  along  the  California 
trail. 

Five  or  six  changes  of  horses  at 
relay  stations  were  needed  to  bring 
the  rider  to  the  beginning  of  the 
toughest  stretch  of  that  first  run.  An 
April  snow  had  blocked  the  way  in 
places  with  deep  drifts. 

At  the  "home  station"  in  the  Si- 
erras came  a  change  of  riders.  War- 
ren Upson,  athletic  son  of  the  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  Union,  took  over. 
Miners  laid  wagers,  5-1,  that  he 
would  not  get  across  the  mountains; 
but  with  several  stout  horses  to  buck 
the  drifts  and  a  string  of  pack  mules 
to  help  tramp  the  trail  through  the 
worst  places,  doughty  Warren  made 
it.  At  Carson  City,  another  rider 
with  the  mail  young  Warren  had 
carried  over  the  mountains,  dashed 
on  into  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

"Would  the  pony  riders  from  West 
and  East  get  through?"  was  still  the 
question. 

On  April  11th,  this  report  of  prog- 
ress appeared  in  the  Deseret  News, 
Utah's  pioneer  paper  in  Salt  Lake 
City: 

"The  first  Pony  Express  from  the 
West  left  Sacramento  at  12  p.m., 
April  3,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at 
11:45  p.m.  on  the  7th  ..  .  The  last 
75  miles  were  made  in  five  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  in  a  heavy  rain. 

"The  Express  from  the  East  left 
St.  Joseph,  at  6:30  p.m.  on  the  3rd 
and  arrived  in  this  city  at  6:25  p.m. 
on  the  9th  .  .  .  bringing  us  within 
six  days  communication  with  the 
frontier  (St.  Joseph)  and  seven  days 
from  Washington  —  a  result  which 
we,  accustomed  to  receive  news 
three  months  after  date,  can  well 
appreciate. 


Pony  Express  Diamond  Jubilee 
Memorial  Medal. 


"We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Russell  for  a  copy  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Daily  Gazette,  which  dates  from 
Washington  and  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  and  from  St. 
Joseph  to  6.p.m.  of  the  3rd  (of  April, 
I860)." 

Three  days  after  this  glimpse  of 
the  progress  of  the  Pony  Express  in 
the  Deseret  News,  two  dust-covered 
young  riders  dashed  into  St.  Joseph 
and  into  Sacramento  to  deliver  the 
mail  relayed  halfway  across  our 
continent. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  nation. 
In  days,  instead  of  months,  news  and 
messages  could  be  carried  to  home- 
hungry  boys  in  the  gold  fields— and 
to  settlers  in  the  "Valleys  of  the 
Mountains."  There  were  cheers  for 
the  daring  young  Americans  and 
their  ponies— for  the  courageous  sta- 
tion keepers— and  for  Russell,  Majors 
and  Waddell,  who  at  great  financial 
loss,  had  backed  the  patriotic  enter- 
prise. 

For  the  nation  it  was  a  needed 
uplift  —  this  quicker  communica- 
tion with  the  far  West.  Treasures  of 
gold  were  desperately  wanted  to 
help  hold  our  Union  together  at 
that  critical  time.  Besides,  the  Pony 
Express  spurred  other  kinds  of  com- 
munication—the "mule  mail"  to  carry 
less  urgent  letters  and  papers— the 
Overland  Stage  coach,  carrying  mail 
and  passengers.  Lastly,  it  quickened 
the  coming  of  our  first  transconti- 
nental telegraph  —  which  displaced 
after  16  months  of  dramatic  service 
the  Pony  Express  itself. 

Utah  -  which  in  1860-61  reached 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide  to 
the  crest  of  the  Sierras  —  naturally 
played  an  important  role  in  pro- 
moting the  Pony  Express.  Major 
Howard  Egan,  one  of  the  vanguard 
Mormon  pioneers  of  1847,  had 
charted  trails  across  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert.  He  laid  out  much  of 
the  route  of  the  Pony  Express,  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  line 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Carson  City. 
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Egan  Canyon,  on  the  trail  in  Nevada, 
bears  his  name.  Enid  Stookey, 
George  Boyd,  Porter  Rockwell  and 
"Doc"  Faust  are  other  frontiersmen 
who  helped  lay  out  the  stations  and 
managed  some  of  them.  A  stately 
monument  at  the  south  end  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley  was  built  out  of  stones 
from  the  nearby  Rockwell  Station 
by  men  and  boys  of  Draper,  Utah, 
to  keep  in  memory  of  that  "story 
spot." 

Tribute  should  be  paid  here  to  the 
work  of  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails  As- 
sociation. During  the  leadership  of 
that  organization  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent George  Albert  Smith,  not  only 
this  but  all  of  the  Pony  Express  Sta- 
tions across  the  Utah  desert  were 
marked  with  splendid,  lasting  monu- 
ments. The  fine  work  was  carried 
forward   with    devotion   under    the 


direction  of  Dr.  Walter  M.  Stookey, 
whose  father  helped  to  select  the 
sites  for  those  stations.  It  is  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  sav- 
ing of  America's  historic  trails. 

Utah  had  its  full  quota,  also,  of 
Pony  Riders  and  station  keepers.  A 
score  of  these  might  be  named  here, 
with  honor  to  each  and  all.  It  has 
been  the  writer's  privilege  to  know 
personally  the  following  fine  Ameri- 
cans who  helped  put  the  Pony  Ex- 
press through:  "Uncle  Nick  Wilson 
(the  "White  Indian  Boy"),  Wash 
Perkins  ( "pony"  rider  and  stage 
driver),  Bill  Streeper  (who  took  the 
"mule  mail"  along  the  Pony  Express 
Trail  and  frequently  had  to  "pinch 
hit"  for  the  Pony  Riders ) ,  Billy  Fish- 
er (one  of  the  daring  riders,  who 
carried  through  during  dangerous 
days),    Howard   Egan    (a    stalwart 


son  of  Major  Egan).    Howard  was 
a  pony  rider  and  a  station  keeper. 

These  heroes  told  their  stories 
simply,  honestly.  When  dramatic 
incidents  they  related  brought 
stirring  response,  their  comment 
usually  was,  "Oh,  that  was  all  in  the 
day's  work." 

Probably  it  was,  yet  here  was  duty 
well  done.  These  and  other  young 
Americans  who  put  the  mail  through 
—the  older  ones  who  took  on  the 
challenging  enterprise  —  those  who 
kept  and  supplied  the  stations  —  all 
were  of  the  character  that  has  made 
America. 

Information  on  maps,  film  strips  and 
books  concerning  the  Pony  Express  is  avail- 
able by  addressing  your  request  to:  Edi- 
torial Department,  The  Instructor,  50 
North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


THEY  HELP  MORE  STUDENTS  THAN  THEY  KNOW 

( Concluded  from  page  286. ) 


16.)  in  Columbus  Ward,  Granite  Stake,  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  where  Brigham  Young 
used  to  have  a  farm  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of 
his  pioneer  silkworm  cocoonery. 

Mrs.  Oliver  has  three  principal  means  of  making 
her  lessons  live:  the  blackboard,  questions  and  group 
discussions.  Her  class  is  now  planning  a  huge  map 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  colored  according  to  the 
geographic  locations  of  the  major  religions.   Each  class 


member  will  also  write  to  one  of  their  number  who 
recently  left  for  a  Church  mission  to  Guatemala. 

"Yes,  The  Instructor  helps  me  no  end  with  my  les- 
sons," Bonnie  Oliver  says.  "And  my  class  helps  me  with 
The  Instructor." 

Through  their  faithful,  efficient  magazine  work, 
Boyd  Hatch  and  Bonnie  Oliver  continue  to  help  many 
more  Sunday  School  class  members  than  they  or  any 
one  else  will  ever  know. 


UNTO  THEM  -  LIGHT  AND  GUIDANCE 

( Concluded  from  page  272. ) 

Suggestions  for  Use: 

"The  Brother  of  Jared  Sees  the  Finger  of  the  Lord" 

COURSE  No.  1:  Oct.  3,  "Thank  You  for  Our  Own  Special  Gifts:"  (The 
brother  of  Jared  had  a  very  special  gift  of  faith  in  the  Lord.  Jared  and  the 
other  travelers  in  the  wilderness  depended  on  this  brother  to  learn  from  the 
Lord  what  he  wanted  the  people  to  do,  and  then  tell  them.  His  faith  was 
so  great  that  the  Lord  let  him  first  see  his  finger,  then,  later,  all  of  the  Lord. ) 

COURSE  No.  2:  Sept.  26,  "Seedtime."  (Jared  was  commanded  to  bring 
all  kinds  of  seeds  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  world  to  plant  at  seed- 
time.) 

COURSE  No.  4:  Oct.  17,  "Great  Things  Are  Possible  to  Those  Who 
Believe."  (Because  the  brother  of  Jared  believed  that  the  Lord  could  give 
them  light  for  their  boats,  the  Lord  touched  the  stones  with  His  finger  and 
made  them  light-giving,  so  the  travelers  did  not  have  to  sail  over  the  seas 
in  darkness.) 

COURSE  No.  6:  Sept.  12,  "What  Made  a  Brave  Man  Brave?"  (Faith 
in  God  made  Jared's  brother  and  Jared  brave  enough  to  go  into  the  un- 
known wilderness,  to  build  strange  boats  and  sail  over  vast,  unknown  seas.) 


"Lehi  in  the  Wilderness  Discovers  the  Liahona" 

COURSE  No.  2:  Sept.  26,  "Seedtime."  (Lehi  was  commanded  to  bring 
'all  kinds  of  seeds  with  him  to  plaint  in  the  new  world  at  seedtime,  as  Jared 
had  done  earlier.)  Oct.  3,  "Birds  That  Sing."  (In  the  new  world  Lehi's 
company  would  find  many,  many  kinds  of  very  beautiful  birds  that  sing, 
from  humming  birds  about  the  size  of  your  little  finger  to  big,  bright  para- 
keets.)  Nov.  14,  "I  Learn  about  Our  Heavenly  Father  and  His  Children 
through  His  Books."  (Through  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  learn  about  Jared 
and  his  brother  and  their  followers  and  Lehi  and  his  followers  coming  from 
the  old  world  to  America. )  Nov.  28,  "I  Learn  About  the  Indians  of  Long 
Ago  and  Today."  (Lehi,  who  was  led  by  the  liahona  to  reach  America,  was 
the  forefather  of  the  Indians. ) 

COURSE  No.  4:  Oct.  17,  "Great  Things  Are  Possible  to  Those  Who 
Believe."  (Because  Lehi  believed  that  the  Lord  could  guide  his  people  to 
that  promised  land  across  the  sea"  choice  above  all  other  lands,"  the  Lord 
gave  him  the  liahona  to  point  the  directions  he  should  take.) 

COURSE  No.  6:  Sept.  12,  "What  Made  a  Brave  Man  Brave?"  (Faith 
in  God  and  absolute  obedience  to  Him  made  Lehi  brave  enough  to  take 
his  loved  ones  into  unknown,  terrifying  lands  and  over  vast  waters.) 

COURSE  No.  8:  Nov.  7,  "Solomon,  the  Temple  Builder,"  (Lehi  wor- 
shiped in  the  wonderful  temple  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  the  Lord  warned  him 
to  flee  from  the  destruction  of  this  temple  and  the  city.) 

COURSE  No.  10:  Nov.  21,  "Among  the  Nephites."  (Lehi  understood 
that  the  Savior  would  come  to  earth  and  be  put  to  death  and  would  visit 
His  "other  sheep"— the  descendants  of  Lehi— in  America.) 
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SEARCH  FOR  WORDS 
There  is  one  in  a  half  million. 

T^here    are    approximately    550,000    entries    in    that 
weighty  book  you  know  as  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

That  is  a  lot  of  words. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  make  a  choice  of  one 
among  the  more  than  half  a  million?  Which  would  you 
choose  as  your  favorite,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all? 

Certainly  most  every  word,  if  properly  used,  can  be 
an  army  in  itself.  "With  words  we  govern  men,"  said 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Another  Briton,  Bulwer-Lytton, 
wrote:  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Take  your  pick. 

An  easy  way  to  select  a  mighty  word  is  to  pull  down 
a  book  of  synonyms,  and  turn  to  an  entry  like  power. 
The  little  volume  in  my  library  lists  such  synonyms  as 
potency,  might,  force,  energy  and  almightiness. 

Perhaps  an  even  better  way  to  make  a  selection 
would  be  to  scour  written  words  that  have  long  sur- 
vived their  authors,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Tol- 
stoy, or  Emerson, 

But  that  would  take  far  too  much  time. 

The  other  night  I  went  to  another  source.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  author  never  wrote  this  set  of  words. 
He  spoke  them.  They  remain  as  fresh  and  vibrant  for 
you  and  me  today  as  when  he  delivered  them  two 
millenniums  ago.  They  are  words  that  have  influenced 
men  more  than  all  the  earth-shaking  weapons  ever 
loosed,  or  that  ever  will  be  loosed.  They  are  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

What  was  the  Master's  favorite  word  in  that  mes- 
sage that  has  moved  billions  of  men  and  women  to 
action  through  nearly  twenty  centuries?  It  seems  to 
have  been  you. 

By  modern  speaking  speeds,  the  Sermon  took  about 
20  minutes  to  deliver.  In  that  short  address,  I  have 
counted  the  word  you  or  your  (or  their  equivalents: 
ye,  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine,  thyself,  and  yourself)  204 
times.  That  is  an  average  of  more  than  ten  times  a 
minute.  Yet  who  tires  of  the  word  in  reading  and  re- 
reading that  gem  among  literature? 

Jesus  did  not  merely  say  "heavenly  Father."  He 
said  "your  heavenly  Father"   or  "thy  Father"*—   re- 
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peatedly.  He  did  not  say  if  men  would  ask  they  would 
receive.  He  said:  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  The  Man  of  Galilee  did  not  speak  to  the  multi- 
tude.  He  talked  to  individuals.   He  addressed  you. 

You  embodies  the  very  heart  of  the  Master's  teach- 
ings. It  is  a  selfless  word.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  word  with  pull.  It  draws  the  other  person 
right  next  to  you.  There  are  no  long  communication 
lines  when  you  say  you. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  advertising  and  selling 
that  to  create  desire  for  your  product,  emphasis  is  given, 
not  to  describing  it,  but  in  telling  what  it  will  do  for 
you.  That  is  what  Jesus  taught.  He  said  that  to  sell 
yourself  you  would  give  emphasis  to  others.  "He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant." 

You  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher  have  two  priceless, 
things  to  sell:  the  Restored  Gospel  and  yourself. 

Of  the  royalty  of  our  time,  none  in  my  book  has 
been  greater  than  Wilhelmina  of  The  Netherlands.  I 
felt  the  influence  of  her  stability,  courage,  leadership 
and  Christian  goodness,  in  a  visit  to  her  Holland  shortly 
before  World  War  II.  The  Dutch  tell  a  story  about 
Wilhelmina's  first  appearance  before  her  people  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Royal  Palace.  She  was  only  ten.  Her 
father  had  died.  Her  mother,  the  former  Princess 
Emma,  was  acting  as  regent. 

The  little  queen,  an  only  child,  looked  out  toward 
a  throng  of  admiring  faces.  "Mama,  do  all  these  peo- 
ple belong  to  me?"  Wilhelmina  asked.  "No,  my  child," 
said  her  mother,  "it  is  you  who  belong  to  all  these 
people." 

There  was  a  royal  lesson  in  thinking  you. 

One  of  the  most  impressionable  magazine  articles 
I  ever  read  was  entitled  "Try  Giving  Yourself  Away."* 
Its  author  was  anonymous.  He  told  of  developing  a 
hobby  of  giving  himself  away.  If  he  heard  a  good 
talk,  he  wrote  the  speaker  a  note  of  appreciation.  He 
did  the  same  with  actors,  writers,  artists,  public 
servants,  and  others  —  with  no  thought  of  a  return 
favor.  They  were  "you"  notes.  He  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  joys  and  rewards. 

Try  giving  yourself  away— more.  A  good  point  to 
begin  is  in  thinking  you  and  in  using  you  more  in  your 
teaching,  conversation  and  correspondence.  People 
will  never  tire  of  it.  Usually,  they  enjoy  hearing  it 
more  than  any  other  word,  save  their  own  name.  You 
is  a  warm  word.  It  is  a  magic  word.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  word  in  the  world. 

"•Originally  in  Forbes,  June  1,  1938,  later  reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


